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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SEIGNIORAGE BILL VETOED. 


N March 27, President Cleveland sent a message to the 
House of Representatives vetoing the Bland Seigniorage 
Bill. The reasons given for the veto are, first, the ambiguous 
wording and faulty construction of the provisions, which would 
augment the present perplexities of the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
second, that sound finance does not commend a further infusion 
of silver into our currency at this time, unaccompanied by an 
adequate provision for the maintenance of a safe gold-reserve in 
the Treasury ; third, that the silver-certificates which the Bill pro- 
vides for would be greatly inferior to the Treasury-notes now in 
circulation and would be immediately presented for gold; and, 
fourth, that the Bill would be regarded both at home and abroad 
as aretrogression and would check the recovery from the busi- 
ness depression. The President adds that he believes the seign- 
iorage could be safely coined if the Secretary of the Treasury 
had the power to issue bonds at a low rate of interest, and he 
urges upon Congress the desirability of having legislation of an 
unmistakable character for the issuing of bonds whenever the 
gold-reserve is threatened. The President concludes by express- 
ing his hope that ‘a way will present itself in the near future for 
the adjustment of our monetary affairs in such a comprehensive 
and conservative manner as will afford to silver its proper place 
in the currency.” 2 

The Bland Bill, it will be remembered, provided for the coin- 
age of the silver bullion in the Treasury, which represents the 
so-called seigniorage or gain which would arise from the coinage 
of all the bullion on hand, which seigniorage was estimated to be 
$55,136,631. It further provided for the coinage of the remainder 
of the bullion into legal-tender dollars, to be held for the redemp- 
tion of the Treasury-notes issued in the purchase of the bullion. 
The Treasury-notes so redeemed were to be destroyed, and silver- 
certificates were to be issued instead. 

Altogether, the Message will meet with the approval of con- 
servative financiers in this section of the country, though it is not 
likely that it will satisfy the advocates of free silver-coinage and 
other currency-inflationists here or elsewhere.— 7he Sun (Dem.), 


New York. 


The President’s veto of the Seigniorage Bill has saved the 
country from great disgrace and great disaster. The financial 
world expected no less of President Cleveland, and has perhaps 
been not quite ready enough to give him as much credit as he 
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really deserves for an act which required extraordinary power of 
resistance to the demands of his own party.—7he 


(Rep.), New York. 


Tribune 


Mr. Cleveland has left no room for misgivings that, in the 
maintenance of a safe monetary policy, he will remain unchange- 
able for so long as he holds office. This is a gain in favor of 
sound money much more important than may at first sight appear. 
—The Fournal of Commerce (Ind.), New York. 


The general tone and view of the Message are sound. 
President is not antagonistic to silver. He is not opposed to 
bimetallism. He would be glad to see a larger use of silver in 
our currency and in the world’s currency. He rightly insists, 
however, that this measure is not in the interest of bimetallism, 
but in that of silver monometallism.—7he Press (Rep.), Phila- 
delphia. 

It was feared that he might speak in language as uncertain as 
that of the Bill itself, in order that he might not offend that large 
part of his party’s leaders who had demanded as the price of 
Democratic anity and peace that he should approve their scheme 
for inflating a debased currency. But, in the first paragraph of 
his Message, he shows how ill-founded this fear was.— The Ledger 
(dnd. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


The 


Mr. Cleveland made the Democratic Party a Tariff-Reform 
Party; he is trying to make it an Honest-Money Party. Itisa 
tough job, but he is a hard and conscientious worker, and we 
believe that he will win in the end.—7he News (Dem.), Charles- 
fon, S.C. 

It is a strongly written document, characterized by peculiar 
terseness of statement, and at the same time by great dignity and 
evenness of temper.— 7he Post (/nd.), Washington. 


The veto of the Seigniorage Bill is the best thing in President 
Cleveland’s Administration.— 7he American (Rep.), Baltimore. 


It would have been much better if he had not, just at the end, 
blotted an otherwise fair Message with the suggestion that a form 
of dishonesty which under present conditions is highly dangerous 
might under other conditions be practised “safely and with ad- 
vantage.”— 7he Fournal (Ind.), Providence. 


This outcome is most satisfactory, and all believers in sound 
financial principles, without regard to party, may be expected 
freely to give Mr. Cleveland credit for wise action in this matter. 


—The Union (Rep.), Springfield, Mass. 


Till now the President has never said a word that looked like 
an indorsement, even in a modified form, of that vicious and 
objectionable project. But yielding, we presume, to the solicita- 
tions of his Secretary of the Treasury, he substantially announces 
that he would signa Bill for the coinage of the seigniorage on 
the silver bullion held by the Treasury, provided it contained a 
clause giving the Secretary of the Treasury the right to issue 
bonds at a low rate of interest.—7he Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


The Message gives painful evidence of the wabbling and uncer- 
tain condition of mind through which the President has been 
passing, and the concluding portion is virtually a proposition to 
dicker with the silver men by permitting the coinage of the seign- 
iorage, if they will consent te give authority for a bond-issue. 
—The Journal (Rep.), Boston. 

Of course, this veto is going to have sequels in the politics of 


this year, and of subsequent years. They are sure to be inter- 


esting and exciting; they may be sensational and momentous. 
The reception of the news in the South and West—especially the 
South—will be worth watching.—7he Courant (Rep.), Hart- 


ford. 
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THE NEW TREATY WITH CHINA. 


Ra Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has made a fa- 
vorable report to the Senate upon the new Treaty which 
had been agreed upon by Secretary Gresham and Minister Yang 
Yu. China pledges co-operation in the United States policy of 
excluding Chinese laborers, while the United States agree to the 
requirements of registration of American laborers in China. An- 
other provision is that a Chinese laborer who. has left the United 
States may return within a year if he has a lawful wife, child, or 
parent, in the country, or property or debts to the amount of 
$1,000. Within a year the United States is to furnish the Gov- 
ernment of China lists of Americans residing in China, stating 
their names and occupations. It is said that the Pacific-Coast 
Representatives in Congress are opposed to the Treaty on the 
ground that it practically annuls the anti-Chinese legislation, 
and that they will endeavor to defeat it. Representative Geary, 
however, declares that the Treaty is in full accord with the Regis- 
tration and Exclusion Laws. 


Though the Pacific-Slope Senators declare that they will never 
consent to the ratification of the new Treaty, we must express a 
hope that the rest of the country will see to it that our dealings 
with China are on the same basis as those with the other nations 
of the world. Congress treated China as bullies treat the weak, 
and in doing that published itself as a cowardly body—as it un- 
doubtedly is. But this is not a nation of cowards, and it cannot 
afford to be so represented to the world at large, even by the law- 
making body.—7he North American (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


It is a curious fact that the Treaty which is now so roundly de- 
nounced by rabid exclusionists would have been considered even 
by them unnecessarily harsh and extreme a few years ago. — 7he 
Herald (Ind.), New York. 


It is proper that China should insist upon treating our citizens 
in China as we treat its subjects here, and it would have been 
justified in imposing even severer conditions upon them. If 
China had refused to make any Treaty with us at all and had pro- 
ceeded to expel all Americans from its territory, we should have 
had no just ground of complaint. By taking the course it has in 
instructing its subjects here to obey our laws, and by conceding 
so much to our prejudices as it has in this Treaty, China has 
shown itself the superior of this country in international courtesy 
and fair dealing.—7he Republican (Ind.), Springfield, Mass. 


If China should undertake the suppression of emigration from 
that country to this in good faith, more would be accomplished 
in the way of putting a stop to invasion by “Chinese cheap labor” 
than could be effected by the most stringent laws the United 


States could enact.— 7he Tribune (Rep.), Minneapolis. 


If the commerce of the United States with China be compara- 
tively small, the causes of it are not far to seek. One of these 
causes the Treaty negotiated by Secretary Gresham is designed 
to remove.—Zhe Record (Dem.), Philadelphia. 


Has Yang Yu proved more than a match for Gresham in these 
negotiations? Has the Administration scored still another blun- 
der?—7he Sun (Dem.), New York. 


The treaty negotiated by the Administration accomplishes the 
purpose at which the laws were aimed—the exclusion of the 
Chinese—but it does it in a way that does not insult the Chinese 
Government, nor unnecessarily wound the feelings of the Chinese 
who come under its provisions.—7he American (Rep.), Bal- 
timore. 7 


With all respect to some Western alarmists, the “teeming yel- 
low millions” are more of a bugaboo for political effect than a 
substantial fact.—7he Times (Dem.), Chicago. 


When the Chinese Government sent to the United States a 
minister named Yang Yu they probably meant it to be understood 
that they also knew a thing or two. The Treaty which this Y's 
celestial diplomatist has managed to make with the American 
Government has certainly, like the tricks of the innocent Ah Sing 
upon Bill Nye and his friends, a very mundane, not to say Amer- 
ican, flavor about it.—7he Witness, Montreal. 


For the purpose of pleasing the missionaries and the New York 
and New England merchants who are engaged in the China 
trade, the whole question of restricting Chinese immigration is 
to be reopened and the West exposed to all the dangers of an 
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inroad of half-civilized 
Denver. 

A recent convert to Democracy, rewarded for his apostasy with 
the most responsible position in the gift of the President, agrees 
with the Chinese Minister upon a Treaty which, if agreed to by 
the Senate, throws wide open the gates, breaks down the barriers, 
and offers a premium to an incursion of coolie labor.— 7he Chron- 
wcle (Rep.), San Francisco. 

A Treaty which will secure to the Chinese in this country more 
equitable treatment is demanded by every consideration of jus- 
tice, of humanity, and of international comity.—7khe Pzoneer 


Press (Rep.), St. Paul. 


Asiatics.—The Republican (Rep.), 


THE EXEMPTION OF WOMEN FROM LABOR. 


we The Monzst, Chicago, April, Lester F. Ward criticizes the 
position taken by M. G. Ferrero* in respect of the exemption 
of women from labor, and while admitting that the plea is worthy 
of the author’s chivalrous nature, he concludes that the position 
cannot be maintained without important qualifications. In the 
first place, something like twenty-five per cent. of all our mar- 
riageable women are unmarried; and although it is true that the 
competition of female labor “tends to lower the marketable 
value of male labor,” the argument overlooks the broader truth 
that two laborers must produce more than one, and takes the 
pessimistic view that economic conditions must always be such 
that some one beside the laborer will take all the product except 
just enough to keep himalive. Mr. Ward contends that a certain 
amount of productive labor, or, at least, of both physical and 
mental activity associated with the satisfaction of natural wants, 
is necessary not only to health, but also to happiness, and this 
quite irrespective of sex. He thinks too that, in the present state 
of society, for all except the very poor, it would be better to 
equalize to some extent the nature of the activities of the two 
sexes, rather than still further to divorce them. While there is 
no doubt, he says, that the sterner sex should perform the sterner 
duties, the prevailing notion that woman is to remain forever 
indoors and inactive is, to say the least, extremely irrational. 

M. Ferrero would confine female labor to rearing families and 
gracing homes; but, says our critic, while the majority of women 
will continue to perform that chief function, there is, and always 
will be, a minority, more or less large and respectable, who must 
perform other functions to which the sex isadapted. Take teach- 
ing as anexample. Shall women be excluded from such a field? 
Shall society lose the benefits which the peculiarities of the female 
mind enable women to confer in many of these employments 
where men are less efficient? Indeed, continues Mr. Ward, the 
question will even arise whether the domestic function is always 
to be considered sufficient to fill the whole life of woman. It is 
found, in some cases, that without diminishing the efficiency of 
the domestic function, or detracting from the emotional side of 
maternal life, much of the arduous part of home-duty can be del- 
egated by intelligent mothers to those who can do nothing higher, 
thus enabling the former to attend to a nobler class of duties. 

M. Ferrero speaks of beauty and grace as the chief charms of 
the sex, and the principal ends to be secured by exemption from 
work; but, says Mr. Ward, he seems to refer to mere physical 
beauty, and to ignore that higher beauty which beams from the 
intelligent eye. That form of beauty which is purely physical is 
of short duration; but that form of beauty which is based on in- 
telligence increases with maturity. 

Mr. Ward next approaches the subject on the biologic side. 
He disputes, too, the contention of M. Ferrari that throughout the 
higher forms of animal life there is a division of labor among the 
sexes, whereby the male assists in the maintenance of the female. 
There are instances, but as a general rule the female has to cater 
for herself and offspring. In conclusion, he says, with the prog- 
ress of civilization, while physical beauty has lost none of its 


charm, moral and intellectual beauty have come to hold the first 
place, and true companionship can be found only in the harmo- 
nious union of the three. Such a combination in woman can be 
secured only through a life of interested activity which unites the 
exercise of all the faculties with the acquisition both of knowl- 
edge and the good things of the world. 


* Vide LITERARY DIGEST, Vol. VIII., No. 198, p. 308. 
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LORD ROSEBERY AND THE LIBERAL CRISIS 
IN ENGLAND. 


HE place of the new Prime Minister in English politics is 
reviewed in much detail in a paper by J. Castell Hopkins 

in Zhe Forum, New York, April. Mr. Hopkins has no hesita- 
tion in accepting the nation’s verdict that, tested by his past suc- 
cesses, Lord Rosebery is the ablest and strongest man of his 
party, and one eminently fitted to grapple with every difficulty as 
it may arise. He had, says Mr. Hopkins, already won the blue 
ribbon of the turf—the Derby, and the blue ribbon of knighthood 
—the Garter. He had married the greatest heiress in England ; 
he has controlled the foreign affairs of his country and empire ; 
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he has now succeeded the greatest leader in modern English his- 
tory. He will have many obstacles to encounter; but the tact 
which has carried him through many difficulties should now come 
into operation in a far loftier sphere. 

At the present time, Lord Rosebery’s views upon various public 
questions are widely debated. Are his opinions really demo- 
Will he move against the House of Lords? Is Home 
Rule likely to remain a chief plank in the party platform? Can 
he hold the Liberal, Radical, To 


these questions Mr. Hopkins replies with some confidence that, 


cratic? 
and Irish sections together? 


in this, as in many other cases, the past may be relied on to throw 
light on the present. 

Like 
Like Lord Salis- 
The most democratic section 
of the United Kingdom is Scotland, and it is there that Lord 
Rosebery commands the largest comparative following. The 
most democratic public body in England is the London County 
Council, and there he commands the closest attention, and the 
sincerest regard and respect. 


The new Premier, he says, is a widely popular man. 
Mr. Gladstone, he is popular with the masses. 
bury he is admired by the classes. 


While, however, we may fairly 
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consider Lord Rosebery as democratic in his views, it may be 
said that his democracy is more akin to that of Mr. Chamberlain 


than to that of Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Healy, or Mr. Redmond. 
He is a thoroughgoing Imperialist—what the editor of 7ruth 


17 


calls a “Jingo.” He believes in a strong navy, in the retention 
of every atom of Pritish soil, tl 


of 
England, the extension of 
The 


does not ] 


e formation a closer relation- 


, 
ship between the Colonies and the 


Empire as in the cases of Uganda and Egypt. extreme 


Radical school, though small in numbers, ike this im- 


perial feeling. It is this which really causes their hostility to 
the new Premier. ‘They are the remnants of the once powerfully 


organized sentiment which swept over England in the seventies, 


and declared, through the medium of Mr. Brigkt’s eloquence and 
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ISH CABINET. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s pen, that the Colonies could go, and the 


sooner the better. But that feeling has changed, and Lord Rose- 
bery embodies the Liberal reaction. 

Lord Rosebery has never been a blind partisan of the House of 
Lords, nor has he ever attacked them with anything but mild and 
respectful comments. the 


has indicated the direction reforms should take. 


He wants to reform institution and 

Lord Rosebery is a supporter of Home Rule. 
doubt of that fact. Still he is not an enthusiast upon the sub- 
ject. “If,” said he, in the great debate of last Fall, “you set Ire- 
land afloat across the Atlantic until it reached the of 
America, within ten years she would be as prosperous as any 
other State in the Union.” But his idea of Home Rule seems 
very different from that of Mr. Gladstone. With Mr. Gladstone, 
Home Rule was the end which he wished, with all his heart and 
all his power, to attain. 


There can be no 


shores 


With Lord Rosebery it seems but as a 


means to an end. In the course of his Kelso speech already 


quoted he observed : 


“T believe that this 1s a question of Empire, in its broadest and 
widest shape, because, as you know, our Empire rests on Home 
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Rule, and without Home Rule, it could not continue to exist a 
minute.” 


At the same time, everything goes to show that Lord Rosebery 
will neither strain the Constitution nor injure the vital unity of 
Great Britain and Ireland in an effort to carry out Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy. 

As to the last of the current inquiries, ‘‘Can he hold his party 
together?” Mr. Hopkins appears to have full confidence in Lord 
Rosebery's ability to wrestle successfully with all the difficulties 
which may originate with Mr. Labouchere, the Home Rulers, or 
the Radicals. Any union of their forces would not improbably 
rally the Liberal-Unionists to Lord Rosebery’s support. The 
more important difficulty appears to be the utter lack of sympa- 
thy between himself and Sir William Harcourt. And Lord 
Rosebery is not the man to give way upon any vital point. His 
tact and powers of conciliation may avert trouble until the time 
of serious danger be past. But if the Government should be 
wrecked by some side-wind in the House of Commons—and that 
is more than possible with such a small majority, and with so 
rash a leader as Sir William Harcourt—it will be due to the ab- 
sence of Lord Rosebery from its deliberations. Here lies the 
danger to the new Premier, and the possibility of a general elec- 
tion before many months. 

















VicToriA—Ard so, Mr. Gladstone, you won’t let me raise you to the 
Peerage? 

GLADSTONE—You would do a better act if you would raise this young 
man to the Common-age. —Grip, Toronto. 


The Lords and the Commons.—7%e National Review, Lon- 
don, March, summing up on the differences between the English 
House of Commons and the House of Lords, says: ‘The great 
question of the day is the strength of the Peers, and their ability 
to resist the hysterical tyranny of the narrow majority which car- 
ries out the Ministerial edict in the House of Commons. The 
dangerous unpopularity of the Upper House, which might be suc- 
cessfully appealed to during any considerable political crisis, is 
very much in abeyance just now. The events of the last year 
have conclusively shcwn the need of a Second Chamber, and, in 
the opinion of 7hke Leview, the country is very unlikely to select 
this particular moment for a crusade against the only Second 
Chamber existing. The rejection of the Home Rule Bill and the 
championship of the Insurance Society against Mr. Asquith and 
the ferocious Trades-Unionist attack are remembered to the 
Lords’ credit, and it will be difficult to fasten a quarrel upon 
them over the Parish Councils Bill. Moreover, as the Glad- 
stonian party includes a very appreciable percentage of men who 
hope to see their careers crowned with a peerage, and who would 
be deeply distressed if the venerable institution should perish in 
their generation, 7e Review is disposed to take a cheerful view 
of the situation and to regard the House of Lords as free from 
any serious danger at present. Sir William Harcourt and his 
friends are represented as by no means ready to go to the country 
just now with the cry of “Peers v. People ;” but no doubt is en- 
tertained that they hope to raise it under more favorable condi- 
tions, ¢.g., when they are quarreling with the Lords over some 
fairly popular item in the Newcastle programme, and the ‘heredi- 
tary foes of the people’ could be represented as obstructing leg- 
islation.” 
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BUREAUS OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


PAPER by E.R. L. Gould in 7he Yale Review, New 

Haven, gives an historical and descriptive account of Euro- 
pean Bureaus of Labor Statistics. Systematic statistical inquiry 
into the conditions of labor, by an organ of Government, is 
credited to America: the conception of the plan to General H. 
K. Oliver; its practical embodiment to the State of Massachu- 
setts. 

In England the Labor Bureau, as now reorganized with an 

adequate staff, is of much the same type as the Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor at Washington. One fea- 
ture, however, of the English Bureau represents a distinct ad- 
vance on American and other European Bureaus: that is, the 
publication of a monthly Labor Gazette, containing subject- 
matter of the highest interest to working-people; giving, as it 
does, reliable information respecting the condition of labor 
throughout the whole country; a review of all the important 
strikes and lock-outs; a digest of cases which have arisen under 
the principal enactments regulating labor—Employers’ Liability 
Act, Trades-Union Acts, etc. In this connection, also, appears 
a digest of industrial prosecutions for the month under the vari- 
ous Acts relating to factories and workshops, mines, and mer- 
chant-shipping. Then follows a chronicle of trade-disputes; an 
analytical statement of changes in rates of wages and hours of 
labor; the state of the agricultural and mining industries; prog- 
ress in co-operation and in the registration and dissolution of 
industrial organizations and friendly societies ; 
foreign and colonial labor-market, etc. 
_ The journal deals almost exclusively with compiled informa- 
tion of the most intimate and practical interest to working- 
people. It contains nothing doctrinaire or speculative; and the 
facts presented are so timely as to be of direct benefit to the class 
they are intended to reach. 

Switzerland was the second European country to take up the 
idea of a Labor Bureau. The Swiss Labor Secretariat is, how- 
ever, not an integral part of the Swiss Government, but a patron- 
ized annex. Its administrative officer has no official affiliations or 
political responsibility. He is simply the elect of the various as- 
sociations of workmen, and is charged, under the direction of the 
Central Committee, to make statistical investigations into the 
economic and social condition of the laboring-classes, in order to 
provide a sound basis for legislation. The federal subsidy which 
constitutes the sole financial resources of the secretaryship is now 
$4,000 a year. 

France was characterized by an utter stagnation of labor legis- 
lation until 1891, when M. Jules Roche, then Minister of Com- 
merce and [ndustry, broke the spell by calling into permanent 
existence a Superior Council of Labor, designed to act as a con- 
sultative body, a kind of chamber cabinet, composed of fifty 
members, a body of experts, ten of whom were working-men, 
ten leading employers of labor, eleven Senators and Deputies, 
and the remainder, for the most part, savanfs, economists, and 
public functionaries. 


the state of the 


To this institution belongs the general duty 
of devising the necessary means for ameliorating the social, 
moral, and material condition of the working-people. Apart 
from the Superior Council, and under its patronage, is the French 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, an administrative organ of statistical 
investigation and publication, directly attached to the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry. The Superior Council co-ordinates 
the results of statistical inquiry, and utilizes them in the elabora- 
tion of measures which are presented to the Government by the 
Minister. 

The Belgian system shows a general resemblance to the French 
system, but no Bureau of Labor-Statistics is provided for by 
statute. 

The arrangements which Germany has made for the collection 
of labor-statistics may be classed as an unfortunate imitation of 
the former English practice of inquiry by royal commission. 
The word “unfortunate” applies to the feature which renders 
manipulation possible for partisan ends. Impartiality is the 
supreme consideration in institutions of this sort, but the German 
Commission is so constructed that the friends of the Government 
are always in a majority. The duties of the Commission, as de- 
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fined in the official decree, are (1) to undertake the collection and 
preparation of statistics of labor, and(2)to give an opinion on the 
results, whenever asked to do so by the Imperial Council, or the 
Chancellor of the Empire. Under the instructions of these two 
sources of power, the Commission is further authorized to call 
into consultation employers, workmen, or experts. 

Ata 
later stage the deductive philosopher may come, but the social- 
economic world is not ready for him yet. 


Fact-gathering is the work of highest importance to-day. 


The concentration of 
attention on social problems is a good thing, but the multiplica- 
tion of agencies for their study is better. But the office of Com- 
missioner of Labor must not be made a football of politics. If 
there is any post which should be kept outside the domain of 
State politics, it is that of Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 


PUBLIC RELIEF AND PRIVATE CHARITY. 


Cases is the subject of a paper by Charles R. Henderson, read 

at the International Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, Chicago, 1893, and published in 7he Charities Review, 
New York, March. Its purpose is to present in outline some of 
the more important relations of State and voluntary charity. 

The position is accepted by the Christian nations of our age 
that no man may be driven from door to door until he starve. 
Whatever the State may permit, it is never free from the moral 
duty, in the last resort, to see that relief is given; but something 
more is needed than the mere machinery of relief funds. The 
first duty of charity is to secure higher wages, shorter hours, bet- 
ter moral and physical conditions of labor. Starvation rates of 
wages are not part of the order of eternal justice. English fac- 
tory-legislation has proved, what the iron-kings and cotton-kings 
once denied, that money can be made in face of the competition of 
the world, without working naked women in the mines, and babies 
at the loom, and grown men beyond the power of endurance. 
While multitudes are being paid a rate below the life-line, charity 
as a substitute for justice is cruelty. All the charity in the world 
can never sweep back the ocean-tide of misery caused by an un- 
just rate of pay and hours of labor prolonged till they kill. 
Slavery was not necessary to the South, and sweating-dens are 
not necessary to the progress of the North. Pity is not such a 
crying need as justice. Not more alms, but more wages, should 
be the aim of our charity. Before all free soup-houses, lodging- 
inns, charity-balls, gambling-raffles for widows’ benefit, subscrip- 
tions for orphanages, we must have diffused knowledge, means 
for social recreation, night-schools, all preventive agencies which 
stand against pauperism as with sword of flame. Administrators 
of charity are well aware that all they can do is a makeshift. 
They know that almsgiving cannot be made harmless to recipi- 
ents. Noone has invented a way of living at the expense of 
others, or by the permission of others, without degradation. 
There is boundless room for widening justice, for the fellowship 
of social equals, for reciprocity in services, but there is no place 
for alms-giving as an excuse for neglecting fair dealings. There 
is no place on God's earth for a class of idle and dependent rich, 
or idle and dependent poor. 

While all social agencies are busy dealing with the causes of 
pauperism, the malady itself confronts us. It would be quite 
possible for the capable majority to exterminate the incompetent 
members; but this method, indulged in by our barbarian ancestors, 
is not to be thought of in our age. We legislate measures for 
their relief; but the public care of the poor must merely complete 
private care, and enter when this is inadequate. 
common end, and they should work in harmony. 


Both pursue a 
It is generally 
agreed that personal and private charity surpasses official char- 
ity in spontaneity, versatility, adaptability, idealism, religious 
fervor. It is thought that official charity surpasses private char- 
ity in completeness, adequacy, equality of burdens, and in the 
control of criminal tendencies, often mixed up with pauperism. 
Thus it is agreed that it is wise to combine the working of pub- 
lic and private charity as far as possible. 

In the initiation of charity the personal element is the most 
vital, direct and human, especially if it is not official. It is an 
acknowledged social and legal principle that the relatives, asso- 
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ciates, neighbors, and co-religionists are, first of all, bound to 
assist an indigent person. 
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It is only after all these sources have 
failed that the State consents to open its hand. The Church is 
no longer the chief almoner of charity; but all religious services 
in public prisons and hospitals should be given by churches, and 
the expense should never be met from the common treasury. I 
honor all good official chaplains; they should be where they are, 
but they should be paid by an alliance of churches, not by a tax. 





THE FARMERS’ MOVEMENT. 


S Bae subject is ventilated by C. S. Walker in 7he Annals of 

the American Academy, Philadelphia, March. He says: 
The widespread movement among the farmers, to-day, is their 
effort to adapt themselves and their occupation to the ever- 
changing environment, so that they shall be once more masters of 
the situation, receiving their due share of the product of Ameri- 
can industry, and exerting their due influence in the formation 
and development of national character. Asa result of his indus- 
try, the farmer has rendered food and the raw material for fac- 
tories both cheap and plentiful, and here we have the cause of his 
embarrassment. The supply of agricultural products has in- 
creased beyond the demand, and prices have fallen without any 
corresponding fall in the prices of personal service, means of 
transportation, and the comforts, conveniences, and luxuries of 
life. 

Farmers have been content in the past to confine their labors to 
the production of wealth, leaving to others the control of the con- 
ditions which regulate the distribution of this wealth. At last, 
however, they have awakened to the fact that they are the victims 
of unequal legislation. Abundant statistics show that the farmer, 
North, South, East and West, receives a lower remuneration for 
his labor than the average man in any other of the great branches 
of industry. The farmer, when his eyes were first opened, turned 
to the railway magnate and to the politician forredress. He has 
now realized by experience that the solution of the problem de- 
pends upon himself. The farmers’ movement is simply the 
awakening of those sturdy citizens from engrossment in the pur- 
suit of wealth to a sense of their duty, first to themselves, and 
then to Society. Such a movement may have obstacles, it may 
be slow, it may do much apparent damage, but. it is irresistible, 
and in the end its results will be of value. It has reached the 
stage where guidance is needed, rather than ridicule and denun- 
ciation. 

In their endeavor to secure organization, the farmers soon dis- 
covered the necessity of broadening their education, especially in 
the field of economics and politics. Every farmers’ organization 
has this object pre-eminently in view. ‘These associations are 
themselves efficient schools, giving to their faithful members 
training in public speaking, in thinking, and in administration. 
As aresult of twenty-six years of this work, the Grange has be- 
come a national university, employing hundreds of teachers, 
college-educated as well as self-taught, who stimulate thought 
and lend inspiration to their fellows. 

In another direction, the farmers’ movement has thrown a great 
deal of light upon co-operation, both distributive and productive ; 
and organization, education, and co-operation have led the farm- 
ers’ movement toward political action, in which slowly but surely 
they have been educating themselves for practical participation. 
During the last Presidential election, the People’s Party cast 
They secured 
22 votes 1n the Electoral College, and this was the first time since 
1856 that a Third Party secured an electoral vote. They increased 
their representatives in the House from three to twelve. In the 
Senate they have several Senators, and in four States they 
elected their candidate for Governor, 

The radical demands of the farmers, as set forth in the People’s 
Party, are socialistic, and not likely soon to be ratified by the 
public opinion of the nation. But the People’s Party and its 
movement are only an incident in the greater movement of the 
farmers of America. It is an experiment being tried by the rad- 
icals among the agrarian leaders, but which has not yet received 
the indorsement of the great massof thefarmers. Whenever the 
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farmers shall unite in their demands for practical measures of 
reform, one or other of the old parties will surely submit to their 
will. There may even be class-legislation in favor of the farmers, 
but this wéuld surely be followed by a reaction. Farmers have 
suffered from a neglect of their own interests, but they are now 
thoroughly aroused, and have begun a movement, the outcome of 
which will be to secure them their proper share of the products of 
the national industry. 





THE PROHIBITION QUESTION. 
The Iowa Liquor-Law. 


HE new Liquor Bill which has passed the Iowa Legislature is 
satisfactory neither to Prohibitionists nor to the liquor in- 
terest of the State. The Bill provides for a kind of local option. 
It requires the consent of a majority of the voters for a saloon to 
obtain a license in any community—in some cities 65 per cent.— 
and the license or mulct fee is fixed by the local authorities, but 
in no case shall it be less than $600 annually. No saloon is to be 
located within 300 feet of a church or school-house. Bars must 
be open to view from the street, without screens, tables or chairs, 
and must close at 6 o’clock every evening, the sale of liquor on 
Sundays being absolutely prohibited. The usual restrictions as 
to sale of liquor to minors and drunkards are retained in this 
measure. 


Like all compromises, the Iowa Liquor-Law will be of short life. 
It is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl—satisfactory to no party to the 
contention. The Prohibitionists regard it as a defeat; the liquor 
men regard it as but the entering-wedge to greater freedom. The 
agitation will be renewed at the next election. Perhaps the law 
will teach the Prohibitionists the folly of relying upon the prom- 
ises of any other party, and especially the Republican, and in- 
duce them hereafter to paddle their own canoe.—7khe Glode 
(Dem.), St. Paul. 





In Des Moines we have nearly a hundred of these places, drug- 
stores that sell carloads of the stuff; drug-stores in which drinks 
are sold back of the prescription-cases; drug-stores which throw 
in an oyster with every drink as an inducement extraordinary ; 
drug-stores where women of the streets congregate after mid- 
night, and drug-stores back of whose prescription-cases three or 


‘four prostitutes have been found in a beastly state of intoxication 


late at night—and some of these drug-stores are within a stone's 
throw of the Regzster office. And still we flatter ourselves and 
the men on the hill flatter themselves, or some of them do, that 
we have an ideal state of affairs.—7he Jowa State Register 
(Rep.), Des Moznes. 


Perhaps the most absurd feature of the new liquor-legislation 
in Iowa is the fact that, while the sale is to be permitted under 
certain conditions upon payment of a tax, manufacture remains 
absolutely forbidden. Startling figures as to the consumption in 
the State under a prohibitory law are published. The report of 
the Railroad Commissioners for 1893 shows that the distinctively 
Iowa carriage of wines, liquors, and beer amounted for that year 
to 131,576 tons, and this, of course, covers only the tonnage of 
liquors shipped as such, while a great deal more was brought in 
under some disguise. The railroads and outside distillers profit 
by the prohibition of manufacture in Iowa, and 7he Des Moznes 
Leader charges that they worked for the passage of the new Law 
in a shape which continues this prohibition.—7he Evening Post 
(/nd.), New York. 


After a ten years’ trial, the Prohibition Law in Iowa has been 
declared a failure. The Prohibitionists naturally are much 
wrought up over their reverses, and to placate them as far as 
possible, the Republicans, who, until the last election, were 
friendly to Prohibition, have adopted a resolution submitting to 
popular vote a constitutional amendment prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of liquor in the State.— Zhe Chronicle (Dem.), 
Augusta, Me. 


The Republican Party is in the ascendency in that State, and 
whatever scheme of the kind now under contemplation it adopts, 
the practical effect will be to clothe with the authority of law 
those who have been breaking the law, and to re-establish under 
cover of law the respectability of the liquor-traffic, the influence 
of which will be to demoralize the State and prepare the way, in 
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all except purely rural districts, for a condition of things similar 
to that in communities under license. —7khe Christian Advocate 
New York. 

Though the politicians conspire to overthrow every shred of 
Prohibition on American territory, the fight azainst the saloons is 


’ 


still the same imperative necessity as long as the laws of nature 


and of God endure. If the repeal of the Law in Iowa shall result 
in unsealing the eyes of Republicans all over the land to the fact 
that the once Grand Old Party has come under the control of 
unworthy leaders and unworthy political ideals, it will be a bless- 


ing in disguise.—7he Voice (Pro.), New York. 


To mollify the indignation against this enactment, the party 
in power now proposes to bring the long conflict over this ques- 
tion toasettlement by resubmitting to the people the constitu- 
tional amendment for Prohilsition. The liquor-sellers are, natu- 
rally, opposed to this second proposition. 
tive immunity under the law as it now is; and they pay only the 
small governmental tax.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


They enjoy compara- 


THE ELMIRA REFORMATORY. 

HE Board of Managers of the Elmira Reformatory have pre- 
sented to the State Legislature a memorial in answer to the 
charges made against them and Superintendent Brockway in the 
report signed by the Board of Charities. They deny that any 
cruelty and inhumanity can be proved against the superinten- 
dent, and assert that the report is based on insufficient testimony. 
They ask the Legislature to appoint a committee to investigate 
fully and impartially the entire system of the Reformatory. It 
appears that the investigating committee of the Board of Chari- 
ties was originally composed of three members, and that the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Craig, died before the case was 
half finished, while another member, Dr. Smith, was, soon after 
Mr. Craig’s death, sent to Paris by the United States Govern- 
ment. Mr. Litchfield, the third member of the committee, pro- 
ceeded with the investigation, and it was his individual report 

which the Board of Charities accepted and signed. 

We hope Governor Flower and the Legislature will accede to 
the request of the Reformatory managers. Any other course 
would be ruinous to the penal advancement of the past fifty years, 
and destroy in fact and in spirit the entire reformatory system of 
the State. Mr. Brockway, with his lifetime of experience and 
an international reputation for accomplishing admirable results 
in the reformation of criminals, is entitled to a suspension of 
public judgment till a fair and unbiased tribunal has rendered 
its verdict.—7he Sun, New York. 

The managers deliberately assume positive responsibility for 
Brockway’s cruelties, where before they were charged only with 
neglect to prevent those cruelties. In the very act of asking the 
Legislature to continue themselves and Brockway in authority 
they express their entire approval of all the brutalities practised 
by Brockway, and they inferentially express their purpose to 
continue the system under which all these things were done. 
With extraordinary assurance, they seem to assume that the mem- 
bers of the Legislature are both ignorant and credulous. ‘They 
coolly treat the report of the State Board of Charities as the ver- 
dict of but one man, Mr. Litchfield, though every member of the 
Legislature knows that it was presented by unanimous vote of 
the Board, after an exhaustive examination of the recorded testi- 
mony.— Zhe World, New York. 


If the statements made in that report are true, then indeed is 
this great experiment a failure, and the Legislature should take 
speedy and radical steps to bring to an end the disgraceful his- 
tory. If they are not true, justice and the furtherance of the best 
methods of prison government demand that the fact shall be 
publicly disclosed. As to which side is in the right, it may well 
be deemed impossible for the Legislature to decide upon the facts 
presented before them. But that the truth should be determined 
the public interests demand. In no other way can it so well be 
established as by a legislative inquiry. 
be instituted at once and prosecuted with promptness, vigor, and 
thoroughness. 


Such investigation should 


At its conclusion the Legislature will be in the 
possession of established facts that will enable it to deal ad- 
visedly with the matter as its importance requires.—7he 7ribune, 
New York. 
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“THE ARMY OF THE COMMONWEAL.,” 


S. COXEY, acitizen of Massillon, Ohio, has organized an 

. army,” whose membership is composed of persons out of 

employmentand (if newspaper reports be correct) profes- 
sional tramps, and is marching to Washington. Mr. Coxey pre- 
dicts that he will have a hundred thousand men in his army by the 
time he reaches Washington. The object of the demonstration 
is to induce Congress, by thus bringing home to the Government 
the misery of the unemployed, to pass two Bills, one providing 
for the issue of $500,000,000 of legal-tender notes, to be expended 
by the Secretary of War in building roads, and the other provi- 
ding that any State, city, or village may deposit non-interest- 
bearing bonds not exceeding one-half the assessed valuation of its 
property, upon which the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue 
legal-tender notes. 

The “army” left Massillon on Easter Sunday. At this writing 
it is at Beaver Falls, Pa., and numbers 320 men. 

The straggling tramps in Obio, headed for Washington and es- 
corted by a procession of newspaper-correspondents, present a 
sickly aspect, and the affair does not promise to be powerful. It 
is, however, evident that the “‘on-to-Washington” scheme has 
been organized, and the arrangement was to start squads of 
cranks from half a dozen or more quarters. ‘There is a serious 
aspect to the tramp campaign. It is that, if the various parties 
on pilgrimages are pressed forward by the towns that expel them 
with bribes of food, there will be a hideous drove rounded up at 
Washington, and there will be a difficulty about their final dis- 
position.—7he Standard- Union, Brooklyn. 


There are a good many cranks and tramps in this country, but, 
be it said to the credit of the general intelligence of the people, 
very few, even of the cranks and tramps, have taken Coxey seri- 
ously. He has received many proffers of volunteers, provisions, 
and money, but nearly all of them have been burlesque on their 
face. Even such tramps as have undertaken to join the army in 
the hope of a free feed and a glorious picnic have been intercepted 
by cold-hearted constables and policemen.—7he 7rzbune, Min- 
neapolts. 


It is an easy matter to dismiss this whole movement as a 
“cranky notion” that has gathered together all the discontented ; 
it is even within an ordinary comprehension that there may be 


100,000, or even five times that many, ‘“‘cranks” in our country. 
Trouble is apprehended if they reach Washington, but is not this 
a very superficial view of a grave matter? The question, Whence 
came they and why are they discontented? is quite as impor- 
tant as the question, Whither are they going? There is trouble 
already, or they would not be turned toward Washington. It 


‘ ‘ 


may be a “crank notion” to ask Congress to “issue an irredeem- 
able currency,” but, on the other hand, even atramp is allowed to 
ask for work. The real trouble is not with this particular upri- 
sing of the unemployed, but that we have a social and financial 
system that makes such an uprising not only possible but inevit- 


able. — Zhe News, Denver. 


God grant that Commander Coxey with his strange blending of 
insanity and religiosity—of fiat money and blasphemy—may not 
end in a terrible tragedy. 


‘ 


It is idle to suppose that his “army of 


peace” can march from Ohio to Washington without collision. It 


may be a farce in the beginning, but it is more than likely to 
prove to be a tragedy before it ends.— 7he 7rzbune, Detroit. 





CANADA’S NEW TARIFF. 


N announcing the changes proposed by the Government in the 
present Canadian Tariff, Minister Foster stated that the Gov- 
ernment remained Protectionist in principle, and that the object 
of the revision was simply adaptation of the Tariff to the true 
needs and interests of the Dominion. The Tariff has not been 
burdensome to Canadian consumers, and no sweeping reductions 
were demanded. While in some cases ad valorem duties were 
substituted for specific, no general rule was followed, as there 
were valid arguments in faver of both. The schedules show 
slight reductions in a large number of articles. 

The reductions announced are numerous, but in most instances 
small. Among the more important changes is the reduction of 
the tariff on ploughs, reapers, and other agricultural implements, 
from 35 to 20 percent. The new Tariff is not only nota finality, 
but it does not come very near to satisfying the public demand 
for reform. <A Tariff which contains a host of duties of 30 and 35 
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per cent. is something more than an example even of moderate 
Protection.— 7he Globe, Montreal. 
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Two points are amply established by the revision: First, the 
necessity of sweeping revision is now conceded by the Govern- 
ment. Second, the Government, for motives due to the opera- 
tion of the National Policy for the mutual advantage of Govern- 
ment and manufacturer, has not seen fit to observe that necessity 
in its fulness, Certain sops have been thrown to the consumer. 
A multiplicity of small reductions have been made. But the 
manufacturer, wounded slightly by an apparent decrease of his 
protection, has been solaced in many cases by compensating pro- 


visions. — Zhe Herald, Montreal. 


The expansion of the manufacturing industries is the only 
practical means by which the exodus of young men can be checked 
and the population of the Dominion increased, and this result can 
only be accomplished by the continuation of fair and reasonable 
Protection.—7he World, Toronto. 


In so far as the Tariff-changes provide for reduction of taxes, do 
they belie the contentions of the men in power, who all these 
years have been falsely asserting that the Tariff is not a tax, or if 
it is that the foreigner, not the Canadian, pays the duty. It is 
something gained to have this admission made, even in a half- 
hearted fashion. The confession will nerve the Liberal Party, 
supported by the great independent classes of the country, to 
continue the agitation in favor of the removal of every tax that 
is not needed for the economical government of Canada, and 
which does not go into the public exchequer.—7ke Advertiser, 
London (Can.). 

The Dominion Government has acknowledged the error of its 
ways. Though it may still protest 
loudly that it holds by Protection, it has reduced the Protectionist 
Tariff-duties nearly all round, only a peculiarly favored industry 


It has changed its policy. 


here and there being allowed to retain its old privileges unim- 
paired.—7he Witness, Montreal. 


Under the benign influence of the National Policy, the manu- 
facturing industries of the country have vastly increased, all the 
increased thousands engaged in these industries have had to be 
fed, and thus a greatly increased market has been afforded to the 
proprietors of our farms, gardens, dairies, orchards, and stock- 
yards, the productions of most of which are protected from for- 
eign competition by import duties varying from 15 to 30 per cent. 
Under these circumstances does it seem reasonable that farming 
should become so unprofitable that our farms should be deserted ? 
Every reasonable man can see that the National Policy has bene- 
fited the farming industry, as well as all other industries.—7he 
Herald, Halifax. 


The Reform Party demands that no duties be imposed upon 
imports except for revenue purposes—that no restraints shall be 
placed in the way of international trade which can be avoided.— 
The Free Press, Ottawa. 

First Steps in the Union of Reform Forces.—7he Arena, 
Boston, March, publishes a paper by the Rev. Walter Vrooman, 
describing the mechanism of the “‘ Union for Practical Progress,” 
and indicating the means by which would-be co-operators can 
participate in an organized onslaught on the many evils of our 
social system, by enlisting all the available moral forces in their 
neighborhood. ‘The assumption on which this society is based 
is that there is a vast array of moral forces, gathering for a 
gigantic uprising, and wanting only the mechanism necessary to 
their effective organization. One of the purposes of the Society, 
as outlined by Mr. Vrooman, is to concentrate the efforts of all 
its members everywhere upon each patent evil of our social sys- 
tem in turn, seeking the co-operation of the Churches, and util- 
izing, as far as possible, all existing organizations working in the 
special field of the Society for the time being. The leading fea- 
ture of the Society is its persistence: immediately after one 
movement has been pressed, another will be brought forward, 
and the public consctence will be kept as eternally active as the 
private interests that prey upon society. ‘The Society promises 
to be a “thorn in the flesh” for those clergymen who are too much 
occupied with the world-to-come to take up arms in a ceaseless 
warfare for the amelioration of conditions “here below.” 
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LETTERS AND ART. 





THE MUSEUM OF THE LOUVRE. 


EuGENE RICHTENBERGER. 


HE high position among the museums of Europe formerly 
held by the Museum of the Louvre, and which for a long 
time was undisputed, is no longer retained by that institution. 
It contains, it is true, masterpieces of painting. No gallery in 
Europe possesses a nobler Leonardo da Vinci than the “ Joconde,” 
amore striking Paul Veronese than the “ Wedding at Cana,” a 
Correggio more delightful in color than the “ Marriage of Saint 
Catherine,” a more dazzling Titian than the “ Entombment,” a 
more perfect Holbein than the “ Erasmus,” a Rembrandt in which 
the genius of the great Hollander is more clearly manifested than 
in the “Philosopher in Meditation,” or the portrait of Hendrickje 
Stoffels. Our Mantegnas, our Fra Angelicos, our series of 
Rubenses, some of our Raphaels, and other marvels, make a com- 
bination which has long won great admiration. 

There are numerous voids, however, among our jewels. We 
are justly proud of possessing admirable specimens of masters 
universally known. Yet, in this age of the world, it is not per- 
missible to ignore other niasters, less known, but equally worthy 
of being studied, and whom modern criticism has placed ina 
just light. We are now well aware that there were incomparable 
artists before the age of Leo X. We have learned to recognize 
the Italian Renaissance, ‘thet admirable time when man, for the 
first time in twelve hundred years, opened his mouth and began 
to use again that strong and manly style of speech which had 
issued from the lips of his Grecian brothers and Roman ances- 
tors.” M. Taine and his pupils have been the apostles of this 
new religion of art, and have initiated us into the mysteries of the 
Botticellis, the Lippis, the Benozzo Gozzolis, the Luca Signorellis, 
while Messieurs Burger and Fromentin, pursuing their studies in 
the countries of the North, have revealed the Van Eycks, the 
Memlings, the Roger van der Weydens—all that style of paint- 
ing “which makes us forget all that is not comprised in it, and 
makes us think that in it the art of painting has said its last 
word.” 

The influence of these writers has been immense, and their 
pleadings have wholly changed modern esthetics. Is it possible 
to examine at the Louvre the teaching of these great artists, to 
catch the inspiration of their formulas, to study their methods of 
painting? Truth compels us to say that it is not possible. Our 
Museum has not followed the current which has drawn thinking 
minds to new studies. We must go out of France, in order to 
see the works of that admirable cycie which, beginning with 
Giotto, and ending with Raphael, comprises Italians, Flemish, 
Germans, and even such Frenchmen as Fouquet and Froment of 
Avignon. 

A natural question is, How did this state of things come about? 
It is sufficiently explained by the origin of our galleries. Mu- 
seums of relatively recent times, like those of Berlin or of Lon- 
don, have been able to make collections much more perfect, much 
more in accord with the spirit of modern times. In France, 
however, to which belongs the glory of having been the first to 
found a National Museum, the nucleus of its artistic wealth ex- 
isted in the galleries of the old monarchy; and those works, col- 
lected by our kings, necessarily reflected the fashion and prefer- 
ence of their times. 

It is not in the pictures alone that the defects of our Museum 
appear. The National Assembly was very badly inspired when, 
in 1791, it chose the residence of the Kings as ‘‘a storehouse for 
the monuments of the arts.” For such a purpose it would be 
hard to find a less suitable building than the Louvre. It is an 
admirable palace, but wanting in all the requirements of a mu- 
seum. In place of rooms of ordinary dimensions, simply parti- 
tioned off from each other, but suitably well lighted, such as we 
had a right to hope for, we have immense vaulted saloons, of a 
height which makes one giddy, ponderously ornamented with 
domes, which seem to render top-heavy the heap of pictures 
which decorate the interminable panels. As to the light, it is 
apportioned exactly the reverse of the way it ought to be; in one 
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place, it is distributed with wretched parsimony; in another, it 
ialls dazzlingly, and produces disagreeable distortions. 

To remedy the state of things I have described requires money. 
¥et the sum which is voted by the Legislature for the Fine Arts 
is ridiculously small. Germany spends for Fine Arts more than 
$100,000, and England $160,000 a year; while France, for the 
galleries of the Luxembourg, Versailles, Saint Germain, and the 
Louvre with its six departments, appropriates only $32,400a 
year. Various attempts have been made, during the last ten 
years, to have the appropriation increased, but in vain, and there 
is no hope, at present, of getting any more from the State. 

Various measures have been proposed for obtaining the money 
necessary for our Museums. One of these measures is to put 
turnstiles at the doors, and make visitors pay on certain days. 
This scheme has been warmly urged by persons whose opinions 
are entitled to consideration, but a large number of members of 
Parliament are opposed to it, on the ground that it is unworthy 
of France and undemocratic. 

For myself, Ido not see how the good name of our country 
would suffer by such a course, since we are the only country in 
Europe which has not adopted sucha plan. In Italy, if you wish 
to visit the smallest gallery, you must put your hand in your 
pocket. In Germany, in England, and in Holland, you must pay 
for the pleasure of visiting their galleries. Why then should we, 
because of a chivalrous sentiment, praiseworthy, perhaps, but 
quite exaggerated, refuse to receive hundreds of thousands of 
francs of which we stand really in need? 

As to the undemocratic character of this tax, I deny it; it 
reaches certain privileged persons only, in the interest of all the 
citizens. It is not proposed to demand an admission fee from all 
visitors every day. Twice a week, at least, the museums will be 
open to all. On the other days cards of admission may be ob. 
tained by artists, pupils, and professors of colleges and schools— 
in a word, by every one who goes to the Museums, not simply for 
pastime, but for work.—Revue Bleue, Paris, March io, 





RUSSIA AND INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


RENCH writers complain that Russia is encouraging literary 

piracy by refusing to agree to an international copyright 

arrangement. A. Walshinsky, in Russhy Viestnik, St. Peters- 
burg, states the Russian position as follows: 

We are asked to bind ourselves by an international treaty with 
reference to a question of jurisprudence which has not received 
a firm scientific justification, and appears debatable in many of 
its aspects. But the chief consideration is that no social interest 
whatever induces us tochange the status guo. There is no gen- 
eral purpose to be subserved. So far as the private rights of 
Russian authors are affected, it is to be remarked, in the first 
place, that Russian writers have never sought material support 
abroad. There are countries, which, from their, very small pop- 
ulation, could not support their authors by the national demand 
and patronage. For such, a literary convention looking to the 
extension of the author's exclusive right outside of the borders 
of his native land does constitute the essential condition of the 
existence of a national literature and of the possibility of apply- 
ing national talent to the production of spiritual values, so to 
speak. Indeed, we see that pedagogical literature has developed 
remarkably in the French-speaking cantons of Switzerland, since 
the abolition of the French monarchy, owing to the increased 
demand in the new Republican schools of France for Swiss text- 
books. The English writers do not need any material support 
outside of their country; but the American publishers systemat- 
ically plunder them by counterfeiting their English editions, and 
such literary piracy can be checked only by the United States 
becoming a party to the Berlin Convention. In consequence of 
the renewed agitation, the United States made some concessions 
to public opinion by the Law of 1891, but even there they were 
shrewd enough to guard their own interests at the expense of the 
English. The Belgian counterfeiters* had most unblushingly 

* [The writer uses the strong word ‘counterfeiters’ to describe literary 
pirates, evidently intending toapply to them the criminal significance which 
the word conveys.—£da.] 
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gone onenriching themselves at the expense of French publishers 
and authors until the union of Belgium and France in a literary 
agreement. Russia, however, does not belong to the class of 
small countries, nor does she speak the same language as any 
other; Russian authors are not threatened with reprints and 
wide dissemination of their works in the original in foreign 
countries. On the other hand, reprints of foreign works in Rus- 
sia are almost unknown; our counterfeiters do their business on a 
very small scale, and even that is discouraged by our laws, which 
are even stricter than those of France, and which prohibit reprints 
and importations from abroad of works published in Russia, 
affording exactly the same protection to natives and foreigners. 
We punish counterfeiting as we do any violation of property- 
rights, and we do so without reference to the existence or non- 
existence of reciprocity treaties. We should not demand any- 
thing else of other countries, first, because they cannot give us 
more than that. Of what good to us was the Convention of 1861, 
which prohibited the reprinting of Russian books in the original 
in France, when the French do not read Russian at all? In the 
second place, it never occurred to our authors to arrange or en- 
force such a system whereby a part of the cost of maintaining in- 
tellectual workers and supporting the national literature might 
fall on the reading-classes of a foreign nation. Such a way of 
attracting foreign capital would probably bring us nothing, 
while taxing us heavily. 

Finally, the weak economic basis of the author’s monopoly of 
translations of his work meets with very weighty objections from 
the point of view of moral principles, which demand of those 
endowed with special talents a corresponding amount of service 
of humanity, and the relegation to the rear of pecuniary advan- 
tages, particularly when these pass all reasonable limits, and, 
from pure greed, attempt to grasp even the fruits of alien labor, 
in entire forgetfulness of the spiritual needs of whole nations. 
To the authors indisputably belong exclusive rights over such lit- 
erary productions as are the results of their own mental efforts, 
aided by the national language, in which they write. An inter- 
national protection of authors’ rights ought not to extend further 
in this matter of literary labor or, if you will, literary property 
(but qualified property, capable of alienation in the interest of 
society) : all progress is in this direction of qualifying private 
rights rather than in the opposite direction of monopoly. As far 
as publishers are concerned, their rights are derived from those 
of the authors, and hence cannot be greater than the original. 





THE STATUE OF MONTYON. 
J. Le Fusrec. 

HE philanthropist of whom we are so proud in France, and 
whose name is known at the ends of the Earth, has never 

had in his native land a statue worthy of him. His long life was 
filled with good deeds and these will keep his memory green for 
generations tocome. It is, however, no slight satisfaction, that, 
though tardily, a fitting representation of him has been prepared. 

Born at Paris in December, 1733, Baron Antoine Jean Baptiste 
Robert Auget de Montyon inherited a large fortune, which did 
not prevent his joining the legal profession; and by hard work 
and inflexible honesty, he acquired high reputation in several 
public offices. One of the posts which he held was that of In- 
tendant.of Auvergne, where, during a time of great distress, he 
gave 20,000 livres a year to provide work and food for the indi- 
gent. Previous to the Revolution, he founded a series of eight 
prizes to be awarded by the Academy of Sciences, the French 
Academy, and the Faculty of Medicine. 

When the Revolution broke out he went to live at Geneva, 
where, in 1792, he was awarded a prize by the French Academy 
for a memoir on the question: ‘What consequences, political, 
moral, and commercial, have resulted to Europe from the discov- 
ery of America?” He did not sign his paper, and its authorship 
was discovered only by his appropriating the prize of 3,000 francs 
as a reward to the writer who should point out the best means or 
the best machinery for lightening the work of negroes. During 
the last years of his absence from France, he lived in London, 
where he gave considerable sums to French refugees and to 
French soldiers in prison in England, not forgetting to send 
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10,000 francs to people in want at Auvergne, his old Intendancy. 
During all the time of his exile, as he regarded it, his pen was 
busy, and in 1801, the Academy of Stockholm awarded him a 





STATUE OF MONTYON, 


prize for an essay on “The Progress of Intelligence in the Eigh- 
teenth Century.” 

Baron Montyon returned to France at the Second Restoration, 
in 1815, when he was eighty-two years old. Thenceforward, he 
occupied his time solely with charitable deeds. The Prize for 
Virtue, and the prize for the best work, in the opinion of the 
French Academy, which should appear every twelve months— 
prizes which he had founded before the Revolution—had been 
suppressed by the National Convention. These prizes Montyon 
re-established, and the award of them every year is one of the 
most interesting events in the annual routine of the Academy. 
After his return to his native land, the Baron lived five years, 
and died in Paris, on the 29th of December, 1820, having just 
entered on his eighty-eighth year. Notwithstanding all he had 
given away, his fortune, at the time of his death, amounted to 
five million francs. By his will, he founded several other prizes 
for excellent objects. His philanthropic inclinations are a fair 
index of his character. Beloved by those who came in close con- 
tact with him, he was a favorite in society, and had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most charming narrators of his day. 

Of this admirable man the French Institute is about to have 
the statue to which allusion has been made. Montyon is repre- 
sented in his official costume, and the face and figure have an 
expression of sweetness and goodness which were the essential 
characteristics of the founder of the Prize for Virtue. This beau- 
tiful work, which has not yet been seen in public, was the last 
produced by our famous sculptor, P. J. Cavelier, who died quite 
recently at the age of eighty-one. It is apparent that, with age, 
his hand had not lost its cunning. His reputation as a sculptor 
has been high for more than half a century, for as long ago as 
1842, he received the Prix de Rome. All of Cavelier’s statues 
are greatly admired, but in the Montyon he may be said to have 
surpassed himself. The marble seems to be alive, the expres- 
sion is spiritualized, and the serene soul of Montyon shines 
through the stone. It may have been that Cavelier worked at 
his Montyon con amore, on account of its destination. Member 
of the Institute since 1865, the sculptor was much devoted to that 
body, attended its meetings regularly, and took a warm interest 
in whatever business it had on hand. The statue, therefore, 
will be highly valued at the Institute, from considerations quite 
apart from its excellence as a work of art.—Magasin Pitto- 
resque, Paris, March. 
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JOHANN STRAUSS. 


OHANN STRAUSS, the composer and “King of waltz 
music,” will celebrate his musical jubilee shortly. The 
Viennese are making preparations for the event. Strauss was 
born in 1825. When he was only six years old he became a com- 
poser. At eighteen he was clerk in a savings-bank, but at nine- 
teen he made his début as a con- 
ductor in a concert-hall. So great 
was his success that he decided to 
devote himself entirely to music. 
After the elder Strauss had passed 
away, the younger incorporated his 
band and that of his father. He now 
made a tour, visiting the country 
towns of Austria, Warsaw, and some 
of the larger German cities. In St. 
Petersburg he was so well liked that 
he was engaged for ten years to con- 
duct the Petropaulski Park concerts. 
Dr. Edouard Hanslick, the eminent 
Viennese critic, in writing of the 
early success of the young Strauss, 
says: “The young man’s animal 
spirits, so long repressed, now began to foam over; favored by 
his talent, intoxicated by his early successes, petted by the women, 
Johann Strauss passed his youth in wild enjoyment, always pro- 
ductive, always fresh and enterprising, at the same time frivolous 
to the point of adventurousness. As in appearance he resembles 
his father, handsomer, however, more refined and modern, so also 
his waltzes had the unmistakable Strauss family physiognomy, 
not without a tendency to originality. Our Viennese, the most 
expert judges in such matters, at once recognized the budding 
talent of the young Strauss, who promised soon to overtake his 
famous parent.” 

Strauss devoted himself for more than a quarter of a century 
to the composition of dance-music. His Opus 314, “On the 
Beautiful Blue Danube,” is now a national Austrian popular 
piece. It was originally written for male chorus and orches- 
tra, and it paved the way for its composer’s entrance into the 
field of operetta. In1871, Johann Strauss produced at the Theater 
an der Wien his “Indigo und die Vierzig Rauber,” his first oper- 
etta, and he soon became famous in Europe and America as an 
operetta-composer. Some of his works, such as “Die Fleder- 
maus,” are provided with excellent libretti, and the music is in 
the composer’s best vein. In this country he is known widely as 
the writer of ‘The Merry War,” “The Queen’s Lace Handker- 
chief,” “Prince Methusalem,” and “The Gypsy Baron.” He vis- 
ited this country in 1869, when he appeared at Gilmore’s Peace 
Jubilee in Boston, where his conducting of his own music was 
one of the most agreeable features of the concerts. Like his 
father, he conducted violin in hand, occasionally playing with 
the orchestra, and gracefully swaying his body to the rhythm of 
his own music. 

His waltzes are intended as much for the concert-stage as for 
the ball-room. Most of them have elaborate and artistic intro- 
ductions, having, as Mr. Finck says in his article in “ Famous 
Composers,” “the aspect of an overture, often delightfully fore- 
shadowing the waltz themes in a dreamy, passionate, and tender 
manner.” 

Hans von Biilow had a high opinion of Strauss. He once 
wrote: “I am very fond of a Strauss waltz, and I cannot see any 
reason that such a work, which is always artistic and may be 
classed among the best of its kind, should not be performed, 
from time to time, by a large orchestra in serious concerts. It 
would give our ears a little more rest from the severity of the 
classics, and would act like olives in preparing our palate for a 
fresh course.” 

Nor is Biilow the only eminent musician who has expressed his 
unqualified admiration of Strauss, father and son. Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer, Cherubini, and others have done the same, and Wag- 
ner wrote that a Strauss-waltz “surpasses in grace, refinement, 
and real musical substance” the majority of the labored composi- 
tions that are placed on concert-programmes. 
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JAPANESE ENGRAVINGS. 
Gaston MIGEON. . 


S recently as April, 1890, the French public first became ac- 
quainted with Japanese engraving. In the month and 
year mentioned there was an exhibition, at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, of engravings by Japanese artists, which was a great suc- 
cess. Every one entitled to judge in the matter said that the 
exhibition was a surprising revelation, not only as regards the 
creative artists, but also as regards the printers, who so often, in 
other countries, are traitors to the artists. 

Other exhibitions, one in the Champ de Mars in 1892, and an- 
other in April, 1893, have increased our knowledge of Japanese 
art. If data about the life and environment of Japanese artists 
are scarce, numerous copies of their productions have reached us, 
and thus we are in a position to pass judgment on their works 
in general. At the same time, an opinion should not be pro- 
nounced too positively; for, undoubtedly, Japanese art has sur- 
prises in store for us. 

Of all the arts of Japan, its engraving was the one with which 
Europe became last acquainted. When Messieurs Cernuschi and 
Duret, in 1871, were in Japan, whence they brought back the 
extraordinary collection of bronzes bequeathed to the City of 
Paris, they found there but one engraving. The art had fallen 
into contempt in the realm of the Mikado, and the specimens 
which remained of the time of its glory, in the Eighteenth and at 
the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, were hidden away in 
the back shops of printers, who had no idea of their value. M. 
S. Bing, one of the first who was struck with the coarse drawings 
that were imported into France between 1870 and 1880, was con- 
vinced that these drawings were specimens of an art which had 
fallen into decay in Japan, and which must have had its days of 
splendor. When he made his first journey to that country, he 
inquired everywhere for the oldest engravings. In response to 
this inquiry, the beautiful works which delight us to-day were 
brought from hiding-places where they had been kept for a cen- 
tury. From that time, Japanese engravings arrived in Europe 
more frequently. ; 

Do not imagine that engraving in Japan is what it is among 
us, the result of purely mechanical processes, which allow of 
making many and uniform impressions of an engraved block. 
In Japan, three artists combine their efforts to produce an en- 
graving. The first is the designer or draughtsman, who works 
with a unique tool, which requires to be wielded with absolute 
certainty, since a line once traced cannot be altered. Next 
comes the engraver, who repeats the drawing on a block of wild- 
cherry wood, doing his work directly under the eye of the 
draughtsman, and endeavoring to translate on the wood the sup- 
pleness and freedom of the drawing, in which he often succeeds 
so well that he creates a complete illusion, and makes us think, 
not infrequently, that we are looking at an original drawing. 
Lastly, appears the printer, who, in Japan, is areal artist, work- 
ing solely with his own hands and without haste, and manifesting 
in the employment of ink and coloring a very admirable fancy. 


It is clear, thus, that the engraving, when completed, is almost 
an original work. The draughtsman, generally, has his own 
engraver and his own printer. 

Undoubtedly, Japan learned the art of wood-engraving where 
she learned all her other arts, in China. M. Ernest Satow speaks 
of religious engravings which must have been printed in Japan 
in the Eleventh Century, and M. Anderson attributes others to 
Nitshiren, the great saint venerated in the Thirteenth Century. ~ 
The oldest illustrated books with which I am acquainted are 
Buddhist, and show a less pronounced Chinese influence. 

The art of engraving did not flourish with splendor until the 
time of Hishigawa Moronobou, who, from 1680 to 1700, gave to 
that art a remarkable impetus. He treated subjects of all kinds; 
illustrating romances; producing a series of figures in which all 
types of the Japanese people are represented; and creating pic- - 
tures of beasts and plants which served as types for those who 
came after him. 

Engravings printed on colors appeared at the very end of the 
Sixteenth Century, with Torii Kyonobou, the founder of the cele- 
brated school of the Torii, who, for a century, illustrated the 
theatre, and gave us the varied representations of actors. The 
colors are always in two tones, yellow and green, or pink and 
green. Their harmony, however, is perfect, the yellow being 
always very warm, with the contrasting color delicate and agree- 
able.—L’ Art, Paris, March. 
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RECENT ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
EUGENE OSWALD. 


ITERATURE in England, at the present time, is not of a 
quality that merits commendation, and yet we should not 
judge modern English literature by its latest productions. 
England has had its Victorian age; and the giants of that age 
have brought forth literary treasures, by which the world has 
been enriched. Donot let us lose faith in the country of Shake- 
speare. 

It has been said in Germany that the English do not appreciate 
Ibsen, Zola, and Tolstoi. That is not true. ‘These modern 
Realists have received due at- 
tention; but we must not ask 
the English writers to learn 
Realism from them. England 
has ever been the home of 
Realism. An Englishman will 
not allow his vein of humor to 
be destroyed. With Voltaire, 
the English believe that fous 
les genres sont bons hormis le 
genre ennuyeux, and with Les- 
sing they say man hat keinen 
Geschmack wenn man nur 
emnen einseitigen Geschmack 
hat. 

Of metrical poetry, much that 
is unimportant has been pub- 
lished; but also two or three 
works of some value. Among these is the latest volume of Claude 
Lake’s “Songs and Sonnets,” of which I must give a specimen : 





RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Thou walkest with me as the spirit light 

Of the hushed moon, high o’era snowy hill, 
Walks with the homeless traveler all night, 

When trees are songless and when mute the rill, 
Moon of my soul, O phantom of delight, 

Thou walkest with me still. 


Claude Lake is the zom de flume of Mathilde Blind, the trans- 
lator of Strauss’ “The Old Faith and the New.” 

Another woman who has scored a success with her poems is 
Mrs. Darmesteter, whose first efforts were published in 1878 under 
the name Mary F. Robertson. 

Rudyard Kipling’s “Barrack-Room Ballads” must also be 
called a success. The Realism of these songs is as very far re- 
moved from Wilhelm Hauf’s “Soldatenlieder” as the British 
soldier is from the German. Kipling does not retain even aca- 
demical purity of speech; he uses mostly slang. 

Sir Theodor Martin, the youthful old friend of the German 
muse, has recently published a very appreciable translation of 
Goethe’s ‘“‘Roman Elegies.” 
This is the first time that these 
poems have appeared in Eng- 
lish, and the volume is pub- 
lished by the Goethe Society. 

The dramatic works which 
have been successful are com- 
paratively few. Tennyson’s 
“Thomas a Becket” is among 
the most noteworthy. Arthur 
Jones, who for some years past 
has brought out some really 
successful plays in which he 
attacks modern society, has 
now appeared with a tiresome 
re-hash of the Faust Legend, 
entitled “‘ The Tempter.” Many 
comedies appear, only to pass 
into oblivion. The only excep- 
tions to this rule are, perhaps, Oscar Wilde’s “A Woman of No 
Importance” and “Lady Windermere’s Fan.” 

A matter of some consequence is the inauguration of an inde- 
pendent theater for the propagation of Ibsenite dramas.-—-Das 
Magazin fir Literatur, Berlin. 
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The Origin of Opera Comique.—The Frenchman is proud of 
his opera comique ; not that this pride is to any great extent in- 
dicative of its artistic value, for he is apt to be fond of many 
things intrinsically of little importance. Still he recognizes it as 
the truest artistic expression of his nationality, and he regards it 
almost as a chattel, as an asset, though one upon which he would 
be loth to realize. An ofera comigue written by an alien, and 
played, say, by English artists, is as unpalatable, nay, as impos- 
sible, as a so-called Italian opera written by an Englishman and 
played by a company of Germans. In aword, the ofera comigue 
is French before all else. Robitof that and you rob it of its life. 
Yet strictly speaking it is a grafted growth. For although the 
vaudeville was purely French (deriving its name, as it does, 
from the vaux de Vire, the valleys of Vire, where were written 
and sung the songs of one Oliver Basselin, a prolific composer of 
the Fifteenth Century), the ofera comigue only assumes the im- 
portance of a distinct class when it distinguishes its identity from 
that of the ofera douffe. And the establishment of this distinct 
identity it owes directly to an Italian source. Before this epoch 
was reached, the vaudevil/e had been the musical and dramatic 
provender of the French for two centuries. In 1746, the Théatre 
de la Foire in Paris was taken by a company of Italian comedians, 
who came to the French capital, bringing with them a musical 
score of their countryman Pergolesi, entitled “La Serva Padrona.” 
The theater became identified with them, and for long after was 
known as the Italian theater. The success of “La Serva Pa- 
drona” was emphatic and immediate. It had been written and 
produced in Naples in 1731, and was termed an zwtermezzo in 
two acts. No work ever exercised greater influence on its con- 
temporaries, and it formed the germ of French ofera comigue as 
we know it to-day. All Paris flocked to “LaServa Padrona,” 
recognizing that it heralded a new departure. It appealed to 
musicians most strongly, and the spirit of emulation was rife in 
the town. The credit of having written the first French ofera 
comigue must belong to Antoine Dauvergne, a violin-player at 
the Opera. His “Les Troquers” was little less successful than 
had been Pergolesi’s work.—Charles Willeby, in Macmillan'’s 
Magazine, London, March. 


One View of Dante’s “ Paradise.”"—The name of Dante is 
still held in honor wherever letters are cultivated in the civilized 
world, yet his works are not much read. Indeed, there is but 
one of his productions which is read at all, and that is the 
“Divina Commedia.” Of this, moreover, the “Hell” is the only 
portion with which most persons are at all familiar, the “Pur- 
gatory” and the “Paradise” being more difficult to understand. 
It has been said that Dante wrote the “Hell” and the “ Purga- 
tory” in order to have the satisfaction of putting his enemies in 
the one and his friendsin the other. The poet, himself, has not 
said much about his object in writing the ‘‘Commedia,” although, 
in a letter to Can Grande, in the year 1317, he declares that his 
poem was dictated by a practical, and not a speculative, spirit, 
his general object being to encourage those who are unhappy in 
this life to keep their thought on a future state of felicity. With- 
out either affirming or denying what I have mentioned as the 
view of some in regard to the “ Hell” and the “ Purgatory,” I have 
a theory of my own about the “Paradise.” That part of the im- 
mortal poem contains a series of expositions of doctrines and 
teachings, historical, scientific, philosophical, theological, social, 
in which it is clear that it is always Dante himself who is speak- 
ing under the transparent fiction of his interlocutors. The book is 
a series of answers, of discourses, of dissertations, of lectures if 
you will. There are portions it is true which are not included in 
my theory, such as the striking contrast which he draws between 
Florence in her early days, when she was rustic, chaste, and 
pacific, and the bloody and demoralized Florence of his time. 
Apart from this and other parts of the “ Paradise,” I believe there 
can be discerned in it one general object, which was to wage 
pitiless war on the Holy See of that day, while not denying the 
Divine nature of that institution, and showing docility toward the 
Church. It was not, however, the Church of Rome of his time, 
the Roman Curia, the propagator of the Decretals, in which he 
believed, but the Church of the Gospel and the Great Councils, 
His denunciation of papal Rome of that age was unsparing and 
not without peril to himself. Yet his resolute and gloomy spirit 
was not terrified by such peril, provided only he could aid men 
in getting rid of what he regarded as a disgrace to the Church.— 
Max Durand-Fardel, in La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, March. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


G. P. PUTNAm’s SONS will shortly publish “The Lives of Twelve Bad 
Men, Eminent Scoundrels,” by various hands. 


THE Gutenberg House at Mayence, as we have heretofore announced, was 
burned down February 9. A statue of Gutenberg stood in its courtyard. 
Gutenberg’s uncle had let this house to the inventor of “ printing with 
movable metal types.’’ The first presses, which Gutenberg very likely con- 
structed at Strasburg, were put up there, and forty years ago some 
remains of these presses and tools which Gutenberg had used were stiil 
to be seen in one of its cellars. The inhabitants of Mayence had so little 
regard for this old historic house, where the greatest invention mankind 
ever made had taken its rise, that they permitted it to be converted into a 
brewery. The disappearance of the old familiar place is, under these 
circumstances, hardly to be regretted. 


MAARTEN MAARTENS (whose real nameis J. M. Van der Poorten Schwartz), 
the author of “‘God’s Fool” and “The Sin of Joost Avelingh,’”’ and the most 
eclebrated of modern Dutch novelists, writes all his works first in English 
and then in his native language. When his earlier novels appeared in Lon- 
don the critics attributed their success tothe skill of the translator, who was 
not then known to be Maartens himself. He visits England every year. 


THE municipal authorities of Venice have granted an annual pension of 
$500 for life to the poet, Giacinto Gallina, to enable him to write without 
worry for his daily bread. He is forty-two years old, and has for twenty 
years written plays mirroring Venetian life. 


PROFESSOR FELIX DAHN, of Breslau, who celebrated his sixtieth birthday 
on February 9, is one of the most prolific of German authors. The list of his 
works comprises ninety volumes. His most popular work is the novel, “Der 
Kampf um Rom,” which is in its twentieth edition. 


LUDWIG AUGUST FRANKL, the Austrian poet, died recently in Vienna, at 
the age of eighty-four years. Among his works were “Andreas Hofer in 
Song,” ‘“‘Don Juan of Austria,’”’ ‘The King of the Magyars,” “ Rachel,” and 
“Nikolaus Lenan.”’ 


A JOKER in Chicago recently sent pictures of W. D. Howells and Archi- 
bald Forbes to the pdélice of that city to have them identified. The almost 
unanimous verdict of the police was that while the faces were not in the 
rogues’ gallery they were undoubtedly crooks, which shows how easy it is 
to see what you want to see or expect to see. 


THE number of periodicals published in Spain is 847, among which are 328 
daily political papers. 


THERE are now published in the United Kingdom 2,291 newspapers; 1,781 
in England, of which 449 are published in London, 220 in Scotland, 166 in Ire- 
land, ror in Wales, and 23 in the British Isles. Two thousand and sixty 
magazines were published in the United Kingdom last year. 


GREAT preparations are being made at Paris for the Bibliophile Exhibition 
in the Palais de l’Industrie, in the Champs Elysées. Everything relating to 
books and newspapers, and the various uses to which paper is nowadays 
applied, will be represented. A journal with colored pictures will be printed 
in sight of the visitors, paper will be produced in rolls and reams as at the 
paper-mills, and postage-stamps will be struck off. 


THE Royal Belgian Academy has elected Professor Hermann Riegel a 
member in recognition of his “Beitrage zur niederlandischen Kunstge- 
schichte” (2 vols., 1882, Berlin) and his ‘‘Geschichte der Wandmaleseien in 
Belgien” (Berlin, 1882). 


A LOT of 51 volumes from the library of the great Napoleon is offered for 
sale in London. Each volume bears the imperial stamp. 


BJORN BJORNSON tells in “* Verdens Gang’’ how he made Von Biilow’s ac- 
quaintance: It was before the orchestral concerto at Meiningen began. A 
rehearsal was in progress when a young actress entered, and was unfortu- 
nate enough to make considerable noise in taking her seat. Von Biilow 
stopped short and demanded that the lady withdraw, which she did, crying. 
As I was personally very much interested in the young sinner, I swore 
revenge. A friend advised her to buy Knigge’s ‘‘Umgang mit Menschen,” 
and send a copy to Von Biilow. I did so, and enclosed the following verse, 
which I wrote on the title-page : 


Es sagen Dir Thalias Séhne, 
Was Dir viele sagten schon: 

Lerne, Meister, Du, der Téne, 
Was Dir fehit—den guten Ton! 


(Thalia’s sons tell thee, what many have already told thee: 
Learn, thou Master of Tone, that which thou lackest—the right tone). 


The book was forwarded. In thought I enjoyed my revenge. The day 
after I stood outside the theater in the company of several young artists 
when Von Biilow came out. He eyed me sharply and asked: ‘“‘Are you 
Bjérnson?” “Yes,” was the reply. “Are you German?” “No! lama 
Norseman.” “Are you related to Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson?”’ ‘“That’s my 
father.” Von Biilow smiled and invited me to dine with him at 3 P. M. that 
day. 


THE Danish lady M. Ganguien (born Gad), married to the French impres- 
sionist of the same name, has been decorated with the order “ Officier 
d’Academie” for her efforts to propagate knowledge of French language 
and literature in the northern countries. 


THE Danish poet, Julius Christian Gerson, died March 1. He was 82 years 
of age and a prolix author. 
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ART NOTES. 


THE archeologist, Professor Ernst Curtius, will celebrate his 80th birthday 
September 2. The Greek Government will honor him specially by allow- 
ing his German friends to erect a bust of him inthe Olympia Museum, 


CHARLES DETAILLE, brother of Edouard Detaille, the distinguished 
French artist, and himself a noted painter, died suddenly at the Hotel 
Metropole, Beaulieu, France, of hemorrhage of the lungs. He was especially 
known as a painter of horses, and had painted pictures of most of the prize- 
winners of the French turf. 


THE Hungarian Government has just commissioned the painter Munkacsy 
to paint a picture representing the appeal of Maria Theresa to her subjects 
in 1741, when her country was menaced by Frederick the Great. She will be 
pictured in the well-known act of showing her child Joseph to the assem- 
blage. It will hang in the Parliament House at Pesth. The Hungarian 
Government has also ordered from him a series of illustrations for a grand 
volume to be issued on the one thousandth anniversary of the nation. 


LONDON’s Common Council has passed by a small majority a resolution 
opening the Art Gallery to the public on Sunday afternoons. 


A NEW art society has been organized in Paris, Musée Religieux. It is 
under the patronage of La Société des Ateliers Chrétiens de France. Its 


object is religious art. 


AN exhibition, which La Chronique des Arts has named “‘Marie-Antoinette 
et son Temps ”’ will be opened, April rs, in Salle Sedelmeyer, Paris. Every- 
thing relating to the unfortunate Queen will be exhibited. The Marquis 
d’Harcourt is president. 


THE French reviews are loud in praise of this year’s exhibition by the 
‘*Femmes Peintres et Sculpteurs.’’? The only objection one review has is 
the English title ‘On the Lurk” given toa “charming” pastel. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


A MAN who wasa member of the first opera company heard in New York 
is now living in London, wonderfully well preserved for his years. He is 
Manuel Garcia, the brother of Malibran. Born at Madrid, March 17, 180s, he 
was one of the company brought hither by his father in 1825, which sang at 
the old Park Theatre in Park Row. Manuel Garcia’s education beganearly, 
and at fifteen he received instruction in singing from his father,also the trainer 
of his famous daughter, who, in New York, married the merchant Malibran. 
In 1829, Manuel Garcia left the stage and devoted himself in Paris to teach- 
ing. Appointed Professor of Singing at the ‘‘Conservatoire,’’ he published 
in 1847 his ‘‘ Traité Complet de l’Art du Chant” in two parts quarto, which 
has been translated into Italian, German, and English, and has gained world- 
wide reputation. Among his pupils were Jenny Lind, Catharine Hays, and 
Nilssen. In 1850, Garcia resigned his position at the ‘‘Conservatoire”’ and 
removed to London, where he still gives singing-lessons. Entering on his 
ninetieth year on March 17, his physical vitality and mental strength are 
exceptional. 


THE latest rumor about Verdi is that he has placed in the hands of the 
publisher Ricordi the complete score of his opera *“‘ King Lear,’’ with the 
words, “It is my musical testament, and it is my desire that it shall not be 
opened till after my death.” 


ACCORDING to L’Art Musical, Mme. Cosima Wagner has discovered a 
new tenor. His name is Burgstaller. He was a wood-cutter by trade, and 
it appears that he has developed his voice by his habit of singing to encour- 
age himself in his work. He has been sent to Bayreuth for his musical 
education, and his progress has been so rapid that his début in ‘‘ Parsifal”’ 
during the coming summer is possible. 


A PLAN is on foot in Switzerland to create a national school of opera. A 
certain library is to be founded at Basle, which will contain all archives and 
documents on Swiss music. That done, composers will be awaited. 





EDUCATION NOTES. 


A CANADIAN correspondent sends to the London Sfectafor these answers 
to questions put at an examination at a High School in Her Majesty’s 
dominions in North America. The genuineness of the answers is vouched 
for by the correspondent. In an account of Queen Mary, one pupil added: 
** At my death, the name Calais will be found in my stomach, graven on my 
heart,’”’ evidently due to a remark in Collier’s text-book. Another defined 
an abstract noun as “‘*the name of something which has no real existence, as 
the virtues.” ‘QO. Name some of the chief instruments of tyranny under 
the Stuarts. A. The axe with which Charles I. was beheaded was one of 
these.’”’ A more advanced student wrote: ‘‘In Old English, the pronouns 
of the first and second person had a dwe/ [dual], and both perished in Middle 
English.”” In explanation of ‘‘Tam O’Shanter,” ‘‘catch’d by wavr/ocks in the 
mirk,” “‘warlock’’? was defined as “the tuft of hair left on the top of an 
Indian’s head.” : 


THE University of St. Petersburg, which now numbers upward of 2,600 
students, celebrated on the 8th (20th) ult. the seventy-fifth anniversary of its 
foundation. Originally the principal “pedagogical” institute of the empire, 
it was transformed in 1819 into a university. Russian papers pointed out on 
the occasion of the anniversary the curious fact that Count L. N. Tolstoi, 
having been obliged to quit the University of Moscow on account of “inca- 
pacity,” took his degree at that of St. Petersburg. 
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“IF CHRIST CAME TO CHICAGO.” 
R. WILLIAM T. STEAD, the Editor of The Review of 
Reviews, and the whilom proprietor and Editor of 7he 
Pall Mall Gazette, as the result of four months’ residence in 
Chicago, has written a book descriptive of that city, entitled “If 
Christ Came to Chicago.”* The title, 
he tells us, was suggested by two lines 
of Lowell’s poem, “A Parable,” which 
begins: 


Said Christ, our Lord, I will go and see, 
How men, my brethren,.believe in me. 


The first part of the volume is devoted 
to describing certain types of persons 
observed by the author in the metropolis 
of Illinois. There are the tramp and the 
millionaire; there are the fashionable 
women of Chicago, some of whom, Mr. 
Steaa tells us, are among the most dis- 
reputable women in the city. There is 
a sketch ot « lodging-house precinct in 
the First Ward, and a picture, drawn 
from life, of a whiskey-drinking politi- 
cian. The author says his object is to 
point out that if any substantial progress 
is to be made toward a better social sys- 
tem in Chicago—one which will deliver 
its people from the evils under which they 
are suffering at present—it is absolutely 
necessary for all its good citizens to put 
more religion into their politics. The 
book is a plea for a revival in Chicago of 
Civic Religion. Mr. Stead thinks that, 
if Christ came to Chicago, He would go 
into politics and endeavor to bring about 
the Kingdom of Heaven here and now 
by recognizing the responsibilities and fulfilling the obligations 
which are incumbent upon every good citizen in a democratic 
State. The chief cause of the evils which afflict Chicago, in Mr. 
Stead’s opinion, is that its citizens have forgotten God, and its 
good people have left city politics and the control of the agencies 
by which it can be made easy to do good, and difficult to do evil, 
almost entirely in the hands of men whose personal interest is 
wrapped up in making it difficult to do good and easy to do evil. 

As a contrast to Chicago and its inhabitants, Mr. Stead holds 
up London. ‘The British metropolis isa larger city than Chicago, 
with a population almost as cosmopolitan, weighed down with a 
multitude of evils which in Chicago are yet in the germ. Yet, in 
the London County Council, Mr. Stead assures his readers, there 
is not a single boodler or any one who is even suspected or ac- 
cused by his worst enemies of boodling; neither is there a saloon- 
keeper in that Council, nor a person of disrepute. In it, Lord 
Rosebery and the Duke of Norfolk sit side by side with John 
Burns and Ben Tillett. The London Council, Mr. Stead declares 
without hesitation, is the most representative, hard-working, and, 
at the same time, purest assembly in Christendom. ‘This miracle 
has been accomplished in London, says our author, by its good 
people going into politics and staying there with the determina- 
tion that they would not give a bad man achance. The London 
labor-unions, churches, teetotal societies, and social reformers 
have sunk all differences and labored together with might and 
main to secure the return of candidates of good character, who 
can be trusted to work loyally for the social and moral ameliora- 
tion of the community. The London County Council, we are 
told, is the hope of the party of progress in Great Britain. It 
has improved the conditions of labor for its workmen, and has 
refused to let a contract to any contractor who does not give his 
workmen the union rate of wages and union hours of labor. By 
this means it is carrying on a war to the death against sweating, 


* “Tf Christ Came to Chicago.” Laird 


& Lee. 


By William T. Stead. Chicago: 
1894. 
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cruelly long hours of labor, and kindred evils. Mr. Stead does 
not claim that the London Council has approached ideal perfec- 
tion, but that it is, at least, an honest body, with a solid majority 
for the municipalization of street railways, the gas companies, 
the markets, and all monopolies of service, by which the commu- 
nity can secure the profits which hitherto have been put into the 
pockets of capitalists. 

That Mr. Stead is a Socialist, he admits, though not in the 
sense of desiring to steal anybody’s prop- 
erty or wishing to blow up any one with 
dynamite. He claims that, since Christ 
“ame, “every good man is a Socialist, 
plus common sense and the Ten Com- 
mandments.” 

One of the author’s suggestions is 
that, if the franchises of the city of Chi- 
cago had been granted on the system 
which prevails in Glasgow, instead of 
being jobbed away by boodling alder- 
men to unscrupulous capitalists, Chicago 
would be at this moment running almost 
tax-free. The city-railways would be 
bringing $4,000,000 a year into the city 
treasury, or as much as the whole sum 
raised annually in Chicago by the pew- 
rents, the collections, and the subscrip- 
tions in all the churches. All the Chi- 
cago churches put together do not raise 
as much money in a year as was dis- 
honestly appropriated by its street-rail- 
way companies, which bought with boo- 
dle the street-railway franchises from 
corrupt aldermen. 

There is a chapter specially devoted to 
assessments in Chicago, and in connec- 
tion with this a table in the appendix, 
which, it is claimed, shows that the 
wealthy people in that city are taxed far 
more lightly than the poorer people. It 
is the calculation of Mr. Stead that there is more money un- 
justly levied upon the poorer property-owners of Chicago than 
was in dispute between George III. and the American Colonies. 

There is a frontispiece which is a reproduction of a well-known 
picture, representing Christ driving the money-changers out of 
the Temple; the faces are those of the most prominent boodlers 
and rascals who have converted the City Hall of Chicago into a 
den of thieves. 


& 
@ 


FOREIGN MISSIONS AFTER A CENTURY. 


we ig ion more than a year ago there was founded at 
~ Princeton Theological Seminary a Students’ Lectureship on 
Missions. The first course on this foundation was delivered, in 
the spring of 1893, by the Reverend Doctor James S. Dennis, of 
the American Presbyterian Mission at Beirut, Syria. The course 
consisted of six lectures, dealing with the foreign missionary 
enterprise under several aspects; its message to the Churches; 
its demands for recognition and support; its conflicts; its prob- 
lems of theory and method; its controversies with opposing re- 
ligions; and the measure of its success. These lectures have 
been published in book-form* under the title which is the 
caption of these observations. 





The estimate of the author is that there were over 100,000 con- 
versions in the foreign mission-fields of all Evangelical Churches 
during the year 1892, or an average of fully 2,000 a week. This 
he considers a great encouragement to persevere in the work. 

One of the conflicts by which foreign missionaries are hindered 
is that with the religions found in the countries to which they go. 
Of the ministers of those other religions, especially the Oriental, 
Doctor Dennis has not a high opinion. They are, he says, with 
some individual exceptions “unfathomably base and defiled. 
They teach formality and superstition in their speech, hypocrisy 

*‘* Foreign Missions after a Century.” 
12mo, pp. 368. New York and Chicago: 


By Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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and deception in their ecclesiastical service, immorality and 
covetousness in their lives, and pride and self-complacency in 
their official lordship. They hold the souls of men in darkness, 
terror, and abject dependence.” 

The author discusses at some length a question which has come 
near rending the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions in twain; that is, how far the heathen who have never 
heard of Christianity can be saved. As regards the necesszty of 
the Gospel to heathen nations, he says: “ There is much in current 
literature and in the lurking doubts which have taken possession 
of many Christian minds, which would either give an entirely 
uncertain response to this question, or, in varying degrees of 
boldness and vigor, deny altogether that missions are necessary. 
The difficulty in most minds seems to be a speculative one. It is 
to reconcile the justice and love of God with the condemnation of 
aheathen soul. We may lay down some general principles which 
have a governing influence in these matters, and in the light of 
them. God has nowhere declared that in cases where Christ’s 
mediation is absolutely unrevealed there zs no hope whatever of 
obtaining its benefits. He has nowhere said that humility and 
persistence and trust and prayer, with the conscious recognition 
of demerit and dependence, shall be inevitably in vain where 
Christ is unknown. If that were so, the effect would be to close 
absolutely the door of hope, as by a Divine fiat, to the great 
mass of the human race. Yet these considerations, in the opin- 
ion of the author, do not make it one whit less wecessary to send 
missionaries to non-Christian nations.” 

Doctor Dennis considers that foreign missions have been a 
very great success, even taking as the sole test individual con- 
versions, church-rolls, and tabulated statistics. He dates his es- 
timates from June, 1793, when the Englishmen, Cary and Thomas, 
sailed for India. In making this his starting-point, the author 
does not ignore the missionary heroes of the three previous cen- 
turies, including such men as Columba, Boniface, Raymond 
Lull, and Francis of Assisi. He finds this marked success, among 
other things, in the multiplication of missionary societies, the 
great increase in missionary literature, and the more favorable 
view taken of missionary enterprises. ‘“‘When the American 
Board of Missions was incorporated the proposal excited consid- 
erable opposition in the Massachusetts Legislature, upon the 
ground that the United States had no religion to spare. T7he 
London Times, until quite recently, has spoken in terms of dis- 
paragement and mild contempt of the missionary enterprise, 
but now its tone has changed.” 

Some calculations are made by the author as to the amount 
of money which might be raised for foreign missions if every 
Protestant church-member believed in the advisability of such 
missions. “If every Protestant church-member in the United 
States (estimating the number at 14,000,000) gave even a cent a 
Sunday to foreign missions, the result would be an income of 
$7,280,000 instead of $5,000,000. If the church-membership of 
Protestant Christendom on both sides of the Atlantic (estimating 
it at 40,000,000) should give the same amount, the income would 
be $20,800,000, instead of $14,588,354. Ifthe Protestant church- 
members of the United States should give a nickel a Sunday to 
this cause, it would result in an income of $36,400,000. “If they 
should become what the Bible calls ‘hilarious givers,’ as Presi- 
dent Merrill Gates aptly characterizes the full significance of the 
expression which is translated ‘cheerful giver,’ and should revel 
in the gift of ten cents a Sunday to send missionaries to non- 
Christian countries, the resources for foreign missions would 
reach the figure of $72,800,000.” 





* UNDER KING CONSTANTINE.” 


LITTLE volume of verse,* which was published anony- 

mously a short time ago, has gained such favor that there 
‘has been printed a second edition, which reveals the name of the 
author. She, it appears, is Mrs. Katrina Trask, the wife of Mr. 
Spencer Trask, a well-known Wall-Street banker. The book 
contains three narratives in blank verse, entitled respectively 
“Sanpeur,” “Kathalan,” and “Christalan.” For these tales, the 


* “Under King Constantine.’’ By Katrina Trask. Second Edition. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Company. 
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author informs us, there is no legendary warrant. They are 
united by the events narrated, being alleged to have occurred in 
the time of King Constantine, a mythical king of Britain, said by 
Malory in his ‘‘La Mort d’Arthure” to have been the immediate 
successor of King Arthur. 
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Mrs. Trask in these stories manifests 
much invention, dramatic force, and a color in accord with that 
of Tennyson's “Idylls, 


” while the musical rhythm of her lines 
show a considerable mastery of the difficult form of verse in which 
she has seen fit to write. We are told by a notice of the pub- 
lishers that “Sanpeur” and “ Kathalan” teach that true love is a 
Divine force, however or wherever it may come, and should be, 
unto fruitage and development, being born of God. It is the 
fulfilling of the law, and imperils only when self-seeking or un- 
mindful of its heritage. : 


THE LOVER’S LEXICON. 


R. FREDERICK GREENWOOD isawriter of reputation, 
who can, when need requires, write vigorously on subjects 
requiring vigorous treatment. From him one would hardly have 
expected a book with such a lackadaisical title as “‘The Lover’s 
Lexicon.” * His volume, indeed, is not, strictly speaking, a 
lexicon, for its definitions extend to brief essays or lecturettes 
from an imaginary she-Professor of the Tender Passion. The 
sub-title of the book describes it accurately, and all the persons 
therein mentioned may profit by the study of his pages. Here 
are soul-dissections for the novelist or the playwright, epigrams 
for the philosopher, warnings for the minor poet, and rules of 
conduct for the enamored. To the last-named, who may in a 
moment become any or all of the other four, Mr. Greenwood pri- 
marily addresses himself, and, for the most part, in tones of 
sympathy. 

The lover, halting for words before the dazzling beauty of his 
beloved, will rejoice to hear from so polite and learned an author- 
ity, that “not only is love preferentially mute, it is most eloquent 
in that condition; as all its poets declare, and as we know of 
ourselves. And it is to be observed that the language of love as 
known to grammarians has an extremely meager vocabulary; 
which could hardly have happened had it not perfected a speech 
of its own in prelingual times. Invention is the child of neces- 
sity. Already provided in other ways, love had little need to 
share in the invention of words, when that business began, find- 
ing it enough to draw here and there from the fund of common 
speech for mechanic uses. Many a trade of fifty years’ growth 
could furnish a fuller word-manual than one of the oldest and 
most inspiring of the passions. This comes of a long-derived 
superfluity of eloquence in muteness.” 

Words there are, however, in the lover’s vocabulary, and of 
these, maintains Mr. Greenwood, “sweetheart is the prettiest, 
honestest, wholesomest word of all its kind; the one most full of 
meanings; and its meanings as clear as a brook, as sweet as 
thyme on the banks of the brook, and all in a winding, low, in- 
cessant harmony, like the honeymaking bees in the thyme. For 
music, for significance, for fitness, for completion, where else did 
two such syllables come together ?” 





PLUMS FROM PUDD’NHEAD WILSON’S 
CALENDAR. 


NOTHING so needs reforming as other people’s habits. 

BEHOLD, the fool saith, ** Put not all thine eggs in the one basket ’’—which 
is but a manner of saying, ‘‘ Scatter your money and your attention; but 
the wise man saith, ‘‘ Putall your eggs in the one basket, and—WaATCH THAT 
BASKET.” 

IF you pick up a starving dog and make him prosperous, he will not bite 
you. This is the principal difference between a dog and a man. 

EVEN popularity can be overdone. In Rome, along at first, you are full of 
regrets that Michel Angeio died; but by and by you only regret that you 
didn't see him do it. 

JULY 4.—Statistics show that we lose more fools on this day than in all the 
other days of the year put together. This proves, by the number left in 
stock, that one Fourth of July per year is now inadequate, the country has 
grown so.—Century Magazine. 


* “The Lover’s Lexicon: A Handbook for Novelists, Playwrights, Philoso- 
phers, and Minor Poets ; but especially for the Enamoured.”” By Frederick 
Greenwood. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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‘*“FOOTPRINTS ON THE SANDS OF TIME.” 


Dr. P. SCHELLHAsS. 


bie archeological remains of Easter Island offer perhaps a 

wider field for speculation than is afforded by the archeo- 
logical remains of any other region. Pacific 
, witha 
land affords evi- 


Situated in the 
Ocean, about 400 miles from the coast of Chili and Peru 
surface-area of only 118 square miles, Easter Is 
dence of a measure of past culture, such as could never have 
originated among so scant and isolated a population, such indeed 
as the people of the island have not been able to conserve. 

The remains on Easter Island are of various kinds. On many 
places on the plain, near the coast, are broad platforms about 2 
meters high and 20 meters long, artistically built, of massive 
hewn stone blocks, laid without the intervention of mortar. On 
these platforms stand large, roughly-hewn statues of gray stone 
(Fig. 1), about 9 meters high—square pillars, surmounted with a 
human head, like the old statues of Hermes, and having on the 
head massive hats of red lava. These hats are now all thrown 
down and broken, and the figures are upset. Curiously enough, 
they all lie with the faces upward, and heads to the West. 
of these colossal statues have been taken to Paris, 
3ritish Museum. 


Some 
some to the 


A second, entirely distinct, and apparently less ancient type of 
sculpture (Fig. 2), stands on the declivities of the crater of Rana 
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pedestals as if they grew from the earth—great, massive stone 





heads, without body or bust, and without the headgear which 
distinguishes the figures on the strand. They stare with acharac- 
teristic, dissatisfied expression toward the sea, creating an almost 
ghostly impression. 
The spot on which they were quarried has also been identified. 
It is on the peaks of the mountain-chain. Many unfinished figures 
still remain 27 sztuz, and the stone chisels of the artists have been 
found on the spot. But the most astonishing discovery, and the 
one that excited the most intense interest European 
savants, was that of three wooden tablets with hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions (Fig. 3). Until their discovery, the whole Australian 
and Polynesian world had afforded no indication that a high stage 
of culture had been reached corresponding to the civilization in 
other regions of the earth: no indication that the Pacific Islanders 
had ever risen above the stage of savagery. Among the natives of 
the South Sea Islands everywhere, writing was an unknown art, 
and the discovery of these tablets on Easter Island, where the 
sculptures had already suggested a considerable degree of culture, 
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About 200 of these figures have been counted. - 
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gave birth to some very venturesome hypotheses.* These first 
three tablets were consigned to the museum of Santi 
but numerous others were brought to light, 
original, or 
museums. 


ago in Chili, 


and specimens in 


castings, are to be found in several of the European 


The writing consists of engraved hieroglyphic signs, 





FIG. 2. 


similar to the Egyptian, and runs from right to left, and from 
bottom to top. The uniformity with which the symbols are 
written indicates a skill which could have been acquired by pro- 
fessionals only. 

And now arose the question, Was Easter Island the remnant of 
a lost continent, inhabited 
had swallowed up; 
ilization of 


by civilized peoples whom the ocean 
or was this culture an offshoot of the old civ- 
Central and South America? But from Humboldt’s 
day it had been placed beyond question that there was not the 
remotest relationship between the languages 
the South Sea Islands. 


f America and of 


The first impression was that these culture-remains of Easter 
Island dated from a hoary antiquity, and were ascribable to a 
people in no way associated with the present inhabitants; but 
more careful inquiry reveals that the present is not so wholly 
dissociated from the past as was supposed. The hieroglyphic 
tablets are still spoken of by the natives as “talking wood ;” 
one of the chiefs stated that, 


and 
in olden times, the family registers 
of the chiefs were kept on such tablets, and that writing 
art confined to only the most distinguished families. 
living chiefs have, however, 


was an 
None of the 
succeeded in deciphering any of the 
tablets, although some of the oldest chiefs profess to have a gen- 
eral knowledge of the contents of some of them. All that have 
yet been professedly deciphered are the symbols of the most im- 
portant of the native divinities. 

not be attached to native opinion ; 


But too much credence must 
Professor Bastian repudiates 
the view that these inscriptions are mere genealogical tablets; 
the diversity of the figures and the arrangement are oppesed to 
this view. There is, moreover, a tradition among the natives that 
idol-making persisted down to comparatively modern times. It 
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cannot, however, be said that the mystery is in any sense solved; 
for, assuming even that the culture of which the inscriptions are 
the vestiges persisted to quite recent times, the question of its 
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origin remains unanswered. We are thrown back on hypotheses, 
and the most probable of these appears to be that Easter Island 
is the last vestige of a once considerable area, and the islanders 
the descendants of a people who, in some remote past, were suffi- 
ciently numerous to have attained the comparatively high stage 
of culture indicated by the memorials they have left behind—a 
culture which, arrested in its development by unfortuitous cir- 
cumstances, passed gradually to decay. Similar evidences of a 
lost culture are presented by the ruins of stone buildings, pyra- 
midal grave-monuments, or such like, on other islands of the 
South Sea. They are memorials of a closed page of human his- 
tory, and all that is now left of them, so far from indicating the 
highest measure of civilization reached, may be but lingering 
traces which persisted for ages after the conditions which gave 
birth to it were extinct.—Dze Gartenlaube, Leipzig, No. 5. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CARBON 
UNIVERSE. 


N the year 1866, a paper was submitted to the Royal Society, 
by Dr. G. Johnstone Stoney, which contained an elaborate 
series of inquiries into the physical nature of the Sun and stars, 
and dwelt especially on the wonderful part which carbon plays in 
the construction of the Sun, and especially in the discharge of its 
important function as a dispenser of light and heat. The study 
of the Sun was, at that time, so little advanced that Dr. Stoney’s 
paper failed of the appreciation it merited, and now that a more 
extended knowledge seems to lend support to his views, there are 
but few who have any knowledge of the paper. Sir Robert Ball, 
in The Fortnightly Review, London, March, addresses himself 
to a presentation of so much of Dr. Stoney’s paper as refers to 
the nature of the element which constitutes the Sun’s photo- 
sphere. Dr. Stoncy assumed that it is carbon, and Sir Robert 
Ball goes over the ground and presents a series of very cogent 
arguments in support of the position. 

He first directs attention to the singular fact that the internal 
part of the Sun, of which we are permitted to obtain glimpses 
through the solar pores, is of sooty blackness when compared 
with the dazzling splendor of the solar clouds. It is not asserted 
that there is veritable darkness in the internal solar regions, 
only that whatever may be the intrinsic brightness of a Sun-spot, 
it is, at all events, quite dark, by contrast with the glowing 
clouds on each side. 

Various circumstances show that the luminous clouds encom- 
passing the Sun lie in a shell of a thickness comparatively slight 
when the dimensions of the Sun are considered. A photograph 
shows the granular structure of the photosphere in perfection ; 
the granules may be safely assumed to be solar cloudlets, a thou- 
sand miles or more in diameter, and more or less irregularly 
globular. From this it is inferred that the radiation of the Sun, 
both as to light and heat, is dispensed almost entirely from the 
photosphere. We see that the interior of the Sun is compara- 
tively dark; that even through the pores and spot openings, it 
transmits but little light, and but little radiant heat. Neverthe- 
less, it is certain that a heated ody like the Sun must be hotter 
on the inside than it is on the vutside. Thus, paradoxical as it 
may seem, it is not from the hottest part of the Sun that light and 
heat are chiefly dispensed. If the photosphere were removed, it 
seems that a portion of the Sun, far hotter than the photosphere, 
would then be fully exposed. It is, however, almost certain that, 
in such a case, the copious radiation of light and heat we now get 
from the Sun would be reduced immeasurably. It is quite plain 
that the inhabitants of this Earth are indebted, not merely to the 
great store of heat in the Sun, but to the fact that the constitu- 
tion of the photosphere is such that it is enabled to transmit to 
us a wealth of energy which, but for its agency, the Sun would 
have great difficulty in getting rid of. 

An interesting analogy between the luminous Sun-clouds and 
the watery clouds of our own atmosphere is pointed out by Sir 
Robert. The vapor of water is diffused through the whole at- 
mosphere. Under certain conditions, it may be condensed in 
clouds and precipitated as rain. Under other circumstances, the 
clouds are again resolved into vapor. This vapory atmosphere, 
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with its shifting clouds, would constitute the most conspicuous 
feature of the Earth as observed from a distance. The photo- 
sphere of the Sun is analogous to our vapory envelope; and an 
inquiry into the substance which composes it is simplified by the 
fact that, at the great heat there prevailing, chemical union is im- 
possible. The photospheric substance must, therefore, be ele- 
mentary, and, moreover, it must plainly be of the most refractory 
or infusible nature: for the capacity of the Sun to radiate white 
light depends on the fact that the incandescent particles from 
which the light is dispensed must be at least liquid, if not actu- 
ally solid. No truly gaseous body could emit light possessing 
the properties of photospheric radiation. Whatever be the pho- 
tospheric material it must be something that will remain a liquid, 
if not even a solid, at a temperature at which the other constitu- 
ents of the solar atmosphere are in the form of vapor. No metal 
would fulfil the condition. 

Dr. Stoney was guided by the laws of dynamics, as exemplified 
in the now universally accepted molecular theory, to the con- 
clusion that carbon is the sole element which fulfils the prime 
necessary conditions. It combines extremely high infusibility 
with an excessively low molecular mass. Dr. Stoney reached his 
conclusion that the solar photosphere is composed of carbon by 
a very ingenious line of reasoning, which assumes that the same 
temperature prevails everywhere at an equal distance from the 
center of the Sun, and that consequently the several molecules of 
the different elements in the mixture will be moving with varying 
velocities, corresponding, on the average, to their various molecu- 
lar weights. The molecules of carbon are in great abundance, 
and distinguished by the high speed at which they are darting 
about. Their motions are in every direction, and myriads of 
them are darting upward. Now, as a molecule is flying upward 
it is subjected, not only to chance encounters with other mole- 
cules, but also to a reduction of its velocity by gravitation 
Those molecules which move slowly respond more promptly to 
the solar attraction than the molecules better endowed with veloc- 
ity. The molecules of carbon are unique in their small size 
and superior velocity; they are, hence, enabled to attain greater 
altitude in the solar atmosphere than other molecules, and, con- 
sequently, tend to soar aloft. In this higher region, the temper- 
ature is low enough to permit the carbon-vapors to return to the 
liquid state, and thus gather into the beads of liquid, glowing 
carbon which form the luminous clouds. Few of the elements 
have sufficient molecular energy to attain the necessary altitude, 
and of those which have, carbon is the most refractory, and the 
first to assume the liquid form. On these grounds, Dr. Stoney 
concluded that the same element which is the great source of 
artificial light on earth is also the source of solar light. 





TELEPHONY WITHOUT A WIRE. 


HE Abbé L. Michel contributes to Cosmos, Paris, March 3, 
a paper describing some interesting experiments in tele- 
phonic communication without a wire. 

He names three possible means by which the spoken word may 
be transmitted electrically without the intervention of a conduct- 
ing wire, namely, electrostatic induction, magnetic induction, 
and conduction by the earth. 

Electrostatic induction is exemplified by the fact that, when an 
isolated body is charged, another body placed in its vicinity re- 
ceives a charge of the opposite electricity, and the message may 
be transmitted by a series of successive charges and discharges. 
The method is not, however, a very practical one, as it requires 
enormous isolated surfaces for relatively short distances. 

By magnetic induction, a current in a conductor produces in 
another parallel conductor a second current of opposite direction 
when it starts, and one in the same direction when it stops. Two 
parallel lines, on a long course, and not too far apart, react on 
each other, so that a telephone placed on a telegraphic route will 
convey the tic-tac of the Morse-transmitter. Mr. Preece has suc- 
ceeded in transmitting the sound of Morse-signals to a distance of 
three or four miles, with parallel wires six kilometers in length.* 
But this system is not always possible, and promises no very im- 


* Vide LITERARY DIGEST, Vol. viii., No. 205, page 530. 
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portant practical results. 
at a pinch. 7 

The third system, the transmission of signals through the earth, 
is more simple, less costly, and much more practical. Here, too, 
there are two different methods of procedure: In the first, two con- 
ducting layers of earth, sep- 
arated by a third layer of 
greater resistance, can be 
utilized for a conductor and 
for the return-current. 

In Fig. 1, A is the surface 
of the soil, B a resisting 
layer, C a layer of greater 
conductive power. The cur- 
rent of the pile P, traversing 
the transmitter T, reaches the earth at the surface, and takes for 
its second conductor the layer C. At the other extremity of the 
line, the receiver, R, receives the current at C, for transmission 
to the surface. A great part of the electric current is lost in 
traversing the intermediate layer, but there remains sufficient to 
determine a perceptible difference of electric tension between the 
layer C and the surface. The current is capable of operating a 
telephone-receiver, and if the conditions are favorable, a delicate 
relay can set a bell in motion. 

Telephonic communication may also be established by a cur- 
rent derived from the homogeneous surface-soil. In Fig. 2, the 
current of the pile P, traversing the trans- 
mitter T, completes its circuit by contact A C 
with the earth at A and B. The current 
dispatched by the pile to B tends naturally r R 
to pass directly to A, but, in consequence of +P 

i D 
FIG. 2. 


Still it might be used advantageously 





the resistance of the soil, there remains a 
slight difference of tension between the 
most distant points, C and D, in conse- 
quence of which there is set up in the wire, uniting these two 
soints, a current sufficient to operate the receiver R, and make 
t repeat the spoken or other signals of the transmitter T. 

Guided by this principle I constructed a telephone of which the 
following is a description : 

The building A, Fig. 3, is separated from the house B by a 
court, a row of houses, a roadway, a church, and a garden, a 
total distance of 120 meters. The transmitter T in the building 
A, traversed by the current of a battery of five accumulators, is 
connected with the earth by contact at C, and at the well P. 
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The receiver in the house B receives the current in the well P, 
and at the point D, distant about 6 meters from each other. 

Now for the results! A melody, sung before the transmitter in 
the house A, is heard distinctly in the receiver R, a distance of 
120 meters, and in a chorus, the several voices could be distin- 
guished. The spoken word is very difficult to understand, be- 
cause, to secure the greatest variation of current, one is obliged 
to talk very loudly into the transmitter, and this occasions crack- 
ling sounds which greatly alter the consonants; nevertheless, 
I succeeded in understanding clearly-enunciated phrases. Morse- 
signals made at A are reproduced very distinctly at the receiving- 
place B. The current arriving at the receiver will be strong 
enough to act on the needle of a good galvanometer, if it be 
provided with two wires, so that the ordinary earth-current may 
be neutralized by means of a weak battery. From an office goo 
meters distant, my receiver R allows telegraphic dispatches to 
be heard quite distinctly—sufficiently so to be intelligible above 
the din of external noises. 

In this experiment, there can be no doubt that the effect is not 
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due to induction. The current is conveyed by the earth, by dif- 
ferent layers—the surface-soil, and the water or other elements 
connecting the bottoms of the two wells—but the transmission 
can be effected also at the surface of the soil, according to the 
last-announced theory. To demonstrate this, I temporarily 
replaced the contact with the bottoms of the wells by contact with 
the surface. The results were less favorable, but still satisfactory. 

Be that as it may, it is demonstrated that the spoken word may 


be transmitted electrically to a distance, without the intermedia- * 


tion of a wire-conductor. Telephony without a wire is a fact; 
nothing remains but to perfect the methods. 





RECENT SCIENCE. 


The Language of Ants.—It has long been believed that ants 
have means of communicating with each other, and Lubbock and 
Landois gathered from their researches on the subject that the 
insects do so by means of sounds too high in pitch to affect the 
human ear. Janet, a French naturalist (Annales Entomolo- 
gigues de France, LXII.), has recently shown that certain ants 
make stridulating noises analogous to those of crickets, produced 
probably by the rubbing together of some of the many rugose or 
rough surfaces to be found on their bodies. These noises, too 
slight to be heard when made by only one insect, may be‘detected 
by imprisoning a mass of ants between two pieces of glass ina 
space surrounded bya ring of putty. On holding this to the 
ear, one may hear, by listening attentively, a gentle murmur 
likened by M. Janet to that made by a liquid boiling slightly in a 
closed vessel, varied now and then by distinct stridulating sounds, 
These sounds are heard only when the ants are disturbed. 


Illumination and Near-Sightedness.—In a recent lecture, Dr. 
Cohn, a German scientist (E/ehtrische Anzetiger, March 1), says 
that poor illumination is often the cause of near-sightedness. 
The minimum intensity of illumination that should be used for 
reading is 1o-meter candle—about the intensity of one candle at a 
distance of one foot. Daylight at an open window is equal to 
about 30 times this. In La Nature (February 24), Henry gives 
a number of interesting figures bearing on the same subject. He 
estimates that normal daylight equals 50 candles at one meter, 
and the full light of the Sun, 50,000 candles at the same distance. 
The smallest illumination that the eye can detect is equal to that 
given by one candle at a distance of nearly three and one-half 
miles. 


The Recent Great Sun-Spot.—Of the great sun-spot that 
made its appearance on the 19th of February last, and was car- 
ried out of sight by the Sun’s rotation on March 1, Cosmos, Paris, 
March 10, says that though it made considerable noise in the 
world, especially in the public prints, it presented only one in- 
teresting point—it appeared in February like the celebrated spot 
of 1892. The new spot, however, was smaller than the other, 
measuring but 75,000 kilometers by 77,000. The spot of 1892 
caused a very powerful magnetic storm a little after its passage 
across the central meridian; this year’s spot caused two, but they 
were far less violent and both took place before the meridian 
passage, the interval between them being twenty-four hours. 
Still, it is possible that to this spot we must attribute the aurora 
borealis of February 28, when this great spot was just about to 
disappear on the Sun’s western limb, 


Explosions from Coal-Dust in English Mines.—Recent ex- 
periments in England on the influence of suspended coal-dust in 
causing or aiding mine-explosions, says S. H. North (Zngzneer- 
ing and Mining Fournal, March 24), prove conclusively that 
gunpowder as a blasting-agent is the most dangerous explosive, 
high explosives producing no explosion of the coal-dust at all, 
but only a charring of the woodwork, etc. It was found also that 
the coal most sensitive to explosion was that of the higher quali- 
ties. Nearly all the most disastrous explosions have occurred in 
seams producing the highest class of coal. In the experiments 
the dust from the Albion Colliery, Scotland, was most violent, 
the disasters at this colliery having been, in past years, the worst in 
the kingdom since 1845. About 1,600 persons have lost their lives 
in this mine. These experiments show that the chief medium of 
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these fatalities can be removed, that is, roburite and other high 
explosives can be substituted for gunpowder. But unfortunately 
this does not include the whole matter, for it is proved that the 
coal-dust itself from high-class seams is almost as combustible 
as gunpowder. The only method, at present, of obviating the 
firing of the dust is that of damping it, but it is quite impossible 
to bring all the dust under the hose, especially when, the mass 
that first takes fire is in suspension in the air, in extremely fine 
particles, Once inflamed, the coal-dust continues to burn to very 
great distances. If gunpowder is not used, there still remains the 
fire-damp, which would give the first spark to the floating dust. 


. What seems to be needed is something to intervene between the 


flame and the nearest dust that will stay its course. 


Pseudo-Aurora.—Several times within recent years, writers, 
generally from the West, have described peculiar light-effects to 
be seen over electric lamps, and have usually assumed that they 
were electric and analogous in some way to the aurora. Pro- 
fessor Hazen, of Washington, asserted that these men had been 
deceived by bands of shadow cast on fog by the lights, but now 
Mr. H. L. Bolley, writing to Sczence (February 23) from Fargo, 
N. Dak., explains that the effect is due to reflection of the light 
from floating hexagonal ice-crystals and is therefore strictly anal- 
ogous to halos, the parhelic circle, etc. The atmospheric condi- 
tions are those of cold, cloudless nights with but little wind, follow- 
ing upon an atmospheric humidity approaching saturation. 
The minute flat crystals fall slowly, keeping a horizontal position, 
and the light reflected from their upper and under surfaces forms 
two vertical shafts, one mounting upward toward the sky, the 
other falling to the ground. Some of the most brilliant effects 
are seen over bonfires, which shows conclusively that electricity 
has nothing to do with the phenomenon. 


Anti-Toxic Action of the Liver.—It has been established for 
some time, says the London Lancet (March 17), that the liver has 
a power of retaining certain poisonous alkaloids in high propor- 
tion and in their most active state, when injected into the circu- 
lation. Dr. Schupfer, of the University of Rome, Italy, has now 
shown by experiments on frogs that, by intrinsic action, due to 
the specific activity of its cellules, the organ diminishes the toxic 
power of the alkaloids with which it is brought in contact, not 
only those introduced from without, but those elaborated within 
the body, as from disease. The importance of a normally work- 
ing liver is thus more apparent than ever. 


* Distillation of Metals.—Prof. G. W. Kahlbaum, of the Uni- 
versity of Bale, has been experimenting on the purification of 
metals by distillation in vacuo (Za Nature, March 7), and by 
employing a very infusible glass and a very perfect vacuum has 
succeeded in obtaining potassium, sodium, selenium, tellurium, 
cadmium, magnesium, bismuth, and thallium of a degree of purity 
higher than has heretofore been possible. A single distillation 
of tellurium caused to disappear from its spectrum no less than 
thirty-five lines, which had been supposed to belong to it, but are 
thus proved to have been due to some impurity. 


The Winter-Killing of Trees and Shrubs.—A. Nelson (Re- 
ported in Experiment Station Record, Washington, Vol. V., 
No. 7) says this question is of special interest in high arid regions 
where forestry and pomology are carried on with difficulty. Des- 
iccation caused by transpiration is the principal cause of the loss, 
the conditions in these high elevations tending to cause greater 
transpiration than is normal, through the greater intensity of 
light and an increased temperature due to a rarefied atmosphere. 
An excessively dry atmosphere tends to increase the temperature, 
which in turn stimulates root activity, and even in moist soil the 
roots are not quite able to make good the loss. By a series of 
experiments the author has shown that transpiration is directly 
and proportionately increased by the diminution of the atmos- 
pheric pressure. This added to the other causes points out 
plainly the cause of a large per cent. of winter-killed trees and 
shrubs. The remedies suggested are late irrigation and, if pos- 
sible, irrigation occasionally during the winter months. The ice 
forming over the soil will prevent evaporation. The training of 
the roots in some of the less hardy fruit-trees so that the trees 
may be laid down during the winter is also recommended. 
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America in the Glacial Period.—According to Prof. G. F. 
Wright (American Journal of Science, March) , though there may 
have been a slight variation of temperature during the Ice Age, 
owing to the complexity of the causes that occasioned it, giving 
rise to more or less advance and recession of the ice-front, within 
limits, this was never enough to break the continuity of the 
period, so that the Interglacial period, supposed by many geolo- 
gists to intervene between two epochs of glaciation, could have 
had no existence. Professor Wright thus recounts the progress 
of the period as he understands it: (1) In the early Tertiary, in 
the northern hemisphere the climate was warm and the land was 
low. (2) Following this came a slow continental elevation of 
the regions now covered with drift, accompanied by the erosion 
that carved out the fiords and similar deep valleys. (3) At the 
maximum elevation, and partly in consequence of it, glaciation 
prevailed. (4) Before the climax of this glacial age was reached, 
the area began to sink, and the land north of the Great Lakes 
finally was at least several hundred feet lower than its present 
level. This sinking was partly due, probably, to the weight of 
the ice on the surface. (5) The climate grew warmer, the ice 
melted off, and the land gradually rose to its present level. 


Poisonous Sprays for Fruits.—Experiments on the spraying of 
fruits with salts of copper, arsenic, etc., to destroy fungi and in- 
sects have been made at the Michigan State Agricultural College 
for the past two years, and the results, detailed in Bulletin ror, 
show that appreciable quantities of the poisonous salts remain in 
the ripened fruit, though the amount is small. While most of the 
poison remains on the outside of the fruit, part finds its way into 
the substance, and to be on the safe side no fruit should be sprayed 
with solutions of mineral salts during the period of ripening. 
The use of poisons in this way commonly exceeds very largely 
the amount requisite for a fungicide or an insecticide; in fact, 
one-third the customary quantity would probably give as good 
results. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THOUGH the ancients were not far behind us in the art of dentistry, for 
several thousand years preceding modern times the entire science and art 
consisted in pulling teeth. In the memory of living men, the public tooth- 
puller was a frequent offender at village street-corners and is probably still 
plying his lucrative trade in some parts of the United States. It is but lately 
that the dentists best known to Parisians were called ‘‘arracheurs des 
dents,” or tooth-drawers, who had chairs on the Champs Elysées, where 
they extracted teeth in the presence of large crowds. The arrival of the 
American dentists, forty years ago, gradually banished these worthies from 
the public view, and gave dentistry the rank of a profession. But dentistry 
is still, in France, a great refuge of quacks and impostors, as there is no 
proper legal control of the art, and no diploma is required for the practice 
of it. 

THE bayonets of marines on board British ships-of-war having fre- 
quently become highly magnetized through proximity to dynamos, and 
thus affected the ships’ compasses when the wearers passed them, sentries 
have been ordered not to wear side-arms when on duty in the dynamo flats. 
This is expected to overcome the difficulty. 


COCAIN may be tested for thus: Add to the solution to be examined a 
drop of a solution of potassium bichromate. If cocain be present a precipi- 
tate will form which vanishes rapidly, and on warming, the liquid turns green 
and gives off fumes having a peculiar odor—that of benzoic acid. 


A CURIOUS case of the invisible being photographed is noted by Engineer- 
ing as having occurred when a picture was taken of the Great Eastern prior 
to her being broken up for good. When the photograph was made the 
photographer was not a little surprised to find great letters extending the 
whole length of the ship advertising some one’s patent pills. It appears that 
these letters had at one period of the ill-fated vessel’s downward career been 
painted on as an advertisement. They had, however, been subsequently 
painted out with tar, and, although they were invisible to the eye, the cam- 
era had detected and recorded them. This seems improbable, but it is quite 
within bounds. When the letters were painted on the vessel’s side they stood 
above the surface; any subsequent coat of paint would cover them and the 
ground beneath them equally, so that there would be projections which 
would catch the light and be photographed. 


ACCORDING to Mr. Henry Gannett of the United States Geological Survey, 
who has just published the results of his calculations of the average eleva- 
tion of the United States, this average is 2,500 feet—a little greater than the 
estimated mean height of the land of the globe. The lowest State is Dela- 
ware, which is only 60 feet above sea level, and the highest is Colorado— 
6,800 feet, though Wyoming is only 1oo feet lower. Florida and Louisiana 
come next to Delaware, at the bottom of the list, being only 100 feet above 
the sea, on the average. 
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THE recent conversion of a former Vestryman of St. Ignatius’ Episcopal 
Church, New York, to the Roman Communion, and also of a wealthy sup- 
porter of the Church of the Redeemer, following clgsely upon that of the 
Rev. Mr. Adams, is attracting considerable attention. It is said that Bishop 
Potter, of New York, has declined to make his annual visitation to the 
Church of St. Ignatius on account of the “ 


advanced ”’ views and practices 
of the Rector of that Church. 


The Christian Register, the Unitarian paper of has opened its 
columns to a discussion of the question, ‘‘Should Prayer be Abolished ?” 


soston 


correspondent ina recent issue of 7he Register observes that a man who 
holds the theory that prayer should be abolished is imperfectly equipped 
for the ministry, and that his place is in the chair of Ethical Culture, and not 
in the pulpit of the Church. 

THE disestablishment of the Church of England is a subject of general 
discussion in the English Church papers, now that Mr. Gladstone has retired 
from office. A writerin 7he National Review “Everything is to be 
gained by delay, for we seem to be within measurable reach of the time 


Savs: 


when the majority of Low Churchmen will be averse from making any 
changes in the Prayer-Book which could lead to a High Church Secession, 
while the majority of High Churchmen will be content to trust to the course 
of events to bring about a general recognition of their own reading of the 
Anglican formularies. When that time arrives, the danger of Disruption 
will be at an end, and every ten years that Disestablishment can be put off, 
brings this consummation nearer.”’ 


PROFESSOR BRAND, of Oberlin, has lately started a discussion which just 
now is going the rounds of the press. The professor’s proposition is that 
young men newly out of the seminary shall take the smaller charges, and 
that thus the maturer and more experienced men may secure city pulpits. 

THE large accessions to the Churches on Easter Day are regarded by 
many as evidences of the life-principle of Christianity. 


ITALY AND THE PAPACY. 


a. The International Journal of Ethics, Philadelphia, April, 

the Papal Delegate to America replies to certain strictures 
upon the Papacy by Prof. Raffaele Marianoof Naples. M. Satolli 
says that, according to Professor Mariano’s way of thinking, 
Catholicism in Italy is simply “a 
religion of externals”—‘“an in- 
carnation of Christian truth as 
to the letter and not as to the 
spirit, a strict rule, a formal 
law,” “‘a mechanical function.” 
Hence it should be abolished or 
forced to unfold into something 
else. But the Archbishop main- 
tains that the professor has no 
warrant whatever for saying that 
“the Church lays less stress on 
an internal change of heart than 
on the external and visible signs 
of actions—on outward effect.” 
Quite the contrary: the chief 
motive the Church has for in- 
sisting on outward observances 
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LEPANTO 


DELEGATE TO THE . . : : : 
is the awakening and fostering of 


inward spiritual life. She knows 
and teaches that the moral worth of any action is from within, 
and that, if the corresponding disposition of heart be wanting, 
“outward effect” is a sham. 

She lays so much “stress” on conscience that in her eyes an 
apparently good action loses its value if the intention is not up- 
right, though it is equally true that the best of intentions cannot 
justify an evil action. The same spirit runs through all the re- 
ligious practices which Sig. Mariano attempts to ridicule by 
means of trite misrepresentations. If the sacraments have an 
efficacy of their own, this in no way lessens the necessity of 
worthy disposition on the part of the recipient. Protestants 
believe in justification by faith alone: to assert that they pay no 
heed to piety and virtue would be a calumny. It is only a little 
worse to assert that, for Catholics, the sacraments are ‘“ mechani- 
cal performances.” Has the Professor never heard of the sin 
called sacrilege, which, as the Church teaches, is committed by 
unworthily approaching the sacraments? 

The real. import of the comparison, as too frequently happens, 


has been overlooked. The Church has not aimed at fixing a ster- 
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eotyped expression of religious feeling upon all peoples: this 
would The is that 
ceeded in grafting the same supernatural life upon such diverse 
temperaments, giving evidence at once of her vitality and of her 
catholicity. 


have been unnatural. marvel she has suc- 


No nation, it is true, has ever fully come up to her 
standard ; for, to say nothing of her zdea/ perfection, the nations 
as such have not realized completely the idea of essential Chris- 
tian virtue. On the other hand, it is certain that all have reached, 
through her influence, a higher plane both in the religious and 
in the secular order. At all events, there is no need of exagger- 
The morality of Italy in the Eighteenth Century will 
bear comparison with that of England, Sweden, and Prussia; 


ation. 


while in point of culture the Italian courts surpassed those of 
Stockholm and Copenhagen, of Potsdamand London. The same 
verdict is rendered by recent statistics, in spite of the adverse 
conditions arising in Italy from revolution and misrule, Forina 
million of its inhabitants over fifteen years old there are 59 out- 
rages, while in Germany there are 218; 45 suicides, offset by 392 
in Saxony, 198 in Wiirtemberg, and 166 in Prussia; 2,444 cases 
of theft, against 2,608 in England and Wales and 4,236 in Scot- 
land. Of 1,000 births, Italy counts 73 illegitimate, Saxony 127 


27, 
Sweden and Denmark tor. In188s5, there were in Prussia 230,707 
marriages and 3,902 divorces (1 :60) ; whereas in Italy there were 
233,931 marriages and 556 divorces (1:420). Itmust be admitted 
that murder is at present more frequent in Italy than elsewhere 
—a fact that is obviously due to the fiery and passionate character 
of the people. But on the score of alcoholic abuses she is, in point 
of numbers, far behind Germany, England, and Sweden, where 
excess is the result of climate. 


MORMONISM. 


HE Rev. H. R. Haweis, the popular London preacher, who 
visited Utah last year, has contributed two articles to The 
Contemporary Review, London, on “The Mormons.” In the 
concluding article, he makes an “attempt to define the source of 
the astonishing power and vitality” of thé Mormon system; for, 
he says, we may be quite sure that any good that there is in the 
movement comes from what is true and not from what is false in 
Mormonism. It may be a delicate but not impossible task to 
suggest the true without indorsing the false. 

The first truth that Mormonism proclaims is ‘Hat God reveals 
Himself now as much as ever through (1) Nature; through (2) 
outward and sacramental ordinances; through (3) the s¢z// small 
voice of spiritual intuztion. Weaccept the reaffirmation of these 
truths; we believe they were never more needed than now; we 
are not therefore bound to declare all Mormon visions important, 
all Mormon ceremonies good, or all Mormon intuitions trust- 
worthy or inspired. 

The second truth is that God sends His prophet-preachers now 
as He has ever sent them—indeed a prophetical ministry is the 
life and soul of the Chréstian Church. It does not follow, and 
we are not obliged to admit, that Joseph Smith, or Brigham 
Young, or Woodruff are prophets. 

The third truth is ‘hat God has enshrined divine and authori- 
tative truth in sacred books; but we are at liberty to draw the 
line, if we please, at the “‘ Book of Mormon.” 

The fourth truth is that God Himself has found a means of 
atoning for the original and actual sins of the world in the 
person and work of Jesus Christ. We may yet be at variance as 
to the exact sense in which the “ blood of Christ cleanseth from all 
sin,” and we may even reject the substitution theory which seems 
to have been adopted in its crudest form by the Mormon theo- 
logians. 

The fifth truth is that a// the dead shall have achance. And 
here again we may accept some form of the “uncovenanted mer- 
cies of God,” without adopting either the purgatory of the Mor- 
mon or the Papist. 

The sixth truth is the /7ving communion of saints, with which 
I may couple daptism for the dead. 1 have no doubt that under 
cover of this doctrine an elaborate system of spiritualism is prac- 
tised—something akin to Mr. Stead’s proposed “ bureau of inquiry” 
where people may converse through well-accredited mediums 
with their departed friends. 
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EPISCOPAL ORDINATION. 


R. CARROLL’S proposal that the Episcopal Church should 

repeal one of its canons, and admit men to its pulpits who 

have not had Episcopal ordination, has called forth very definite 
statements from two of the leading Episcopal Church papers. 

The Church Standard, Philadelphia, which represents the 
“moderate” party, says: Beyond all doubt, Dr. Carroll is a 
gentleman of distinction. But in this communication he repre- 
sents nobody but himself. . . . Consequently, he does not repre- 
sent any one of the Christian bodies in this country. He under- 
takes, however, to speak for all non-Episcopalians, when he says: 
“No proposition for union will command their assent which does 
not recognize their shepherds as divinely commissioned and 
orderly pastors of the New Testament pattern.” On this ground 
—and distinctly as a recognition that the Historic Episcopate 
zs not essential to Christian Unity—Dr. Carroll calls upon the 
Protestant Episcopal Church to repeal certain provisions of our 
canonical digest, which forbid ministers, churchwardens, 
vestrymen, or trustees of an Episcopal congregation, to “permit 
any person to officiate therein, without sufficient evidence of his 
being duly licensed or ordained to minister in this Church.” In 
other words, Dr. Carroll asks the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
by permitting men without Episcopal ordination to officiate in her 
churches, to declare in the most practically emphatic manner 
possible, that she does not believe in the necessity of the Historic 
Episcopate. There is something to be feared from the individual 
utterances even of bishops; but we are glad to find that in the 
twenty-six answers which make up the Episcopal Symposium of 
The Independent, there is not much to be regretted. One bishop, 
to be sure, goes so far as to say that “in the judgment of the Epis- 
copal Church,” ministers not Episcopally ordained “are not duly 
commissioned, have not the Apostolic commission to minister the 
word and sacraments in the Church of Christ.” Now, that may 
be the judgment of individual Episcopalians, and they have a 
right to hold it; but no such “judgment of the Episcopal Church” 
has ever been rendered to that effect. Surely a bishop should 
know, and in such a Symposium he ought to remember, the 
tremendous difference there is between his own private judgment, 
or of any number of individual private judgments, and ‘the 
judgment of the Episcopal Church,” which she alone can render. 
Neither the Church of England, nor our own Church, nor any 
other branch of the Anglican Communion, has ever rendered any 
such judgment; and to say that it has, is to excite a perfectly 
natural prejudice in the minds of those whom it is our duty by all 
means to conciliate. It would be strange, however, if so egre- 
gious a misstatement had not been contradicted by some other of 
the twenty-six bishops. One of them, and he a High Churchman, 
after saying that the Ordinal lays down the necessity of “ public 
prayer, with imposition of hands by lawful authority” to be es- 
sential “for a valid ministry in the Episcopal Church,” adds “‘z¢ 
may rightly be allowed that, in this statement, no condemnation 
zs passed upon the ministry of other Christian bodies.” ‘That is 
the exact state of things. The Episcopal Church cannot, will 
not, dare not, directly nor indirectly, abrogate the Episcopate ; 
but it has never, by so much as the utterance of a single syllable, 
affirmed or denied the validity of any other ministry than its own; 
and, just at this time, that is a fact that nobody should forget. 

The Living Church, Chicago, which is the organ of the High 
Church Party, says: The answers of the Bishops collected by 7he 
Independent must completely dispel any notion that the canon in 
question is or can be regarded in the Episcopal Church as a mere 
matter of detail or only a question of practice. “With singular 
unanimity,” they declare “that the concession involves a sur- 
render which they cannot properly make.” 

Many important considerations are urged in defense of their 
position by different bishops. It is shown that the principle on 
which the exclusive canon is based is imbedded in the funda- 
mental constitution of the Church, that its repeal would necessi- 
tate a radical change in the constitution, a new revision of the 
Prayer-Book, and a complete break with our own past. Ina 
word, it would be simply surrender and would leave the “ Epis- 
copal” Church without any razson d’étre. Moreover, as Bishop 
Doane shows, it would involve a loss of unity with the rest of the 
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Anglican Communion. It would take away an important safe- 
guard against subjecting our flocks to false teaching, since it 
would be a powerful object-lesson in the interests of indifference 
in matters of faith. Finally, the interchange of pulpits has been 
going on for scores of years among our Baptist, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, and Congregational brethren, and there are no signs 
that denominationalism is at all on the decline. There are evi- + 
dences enough that belief is becoming more vague and indefinite, ~ 
that it is becoming more and more uncertain whether faith in any 
precise thing is at all necessary to salvation. ‘This appears to be’ 
one of the direct consequences of this kind of reciprocity, and we 
do not see how it could well be otherwise. If we sanction the ~ 
appearance in our pulpits of one who is under no obligation to * 
believe the Nicene Creed in the sense in which the Church has 
always held it, we are teaching our people that the Catholic sense 
of that Creed isnot essential. If we admita Baptist, it is equiva- - 
lent to advertising them that they need not have their children 
baptized. This dissolution of definite principles in faith and ~ 
practice has resulted elsewhere from this reciprocity, and we 
could not expect exemption from like consequences. : 

That such reciprocity would not produce any burning desire for 
Episcopacy is clear from facts in the sightof all. The Methodists 
have an episcopacy which, in the opinion of our separated brethren, ~ 
is every whit as good as ours, and the Methodists long ago ad- 
mitted this pulpit reciprocity; but we have yet to hear that the 
result has been to lead men to sue for this episcopacy. 





THE RELIGION OF TENNYSON. 


HE Rev. W. H. Savage, in 7ke Arena, Boston, April, has 

an interesting notice of the religious views of the great - 
English poet. Alfred Tennyson was, in a double sense, a son of 
the Church of England. His 
father was a clergyman, and 
his first home was the rectory 
of Somersby, in Lincolnshire. 
He remained, to the end of his 
life, a loyal believer in the 
Church, as an institution for 
conserving religion and for 
helping the best life of England. 
How much of the Church’s doc- 
trine he held for truth, he has 
nowhere definitely set forth. 
It is clear, however, that he had 
no sympathy with those who 
tried to use the Church to re- 
strain or oppress what they J 
called heresy. When Bishop x A} 


Mf 
Colenso was assailed for having MDM 
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discovered things unknown to / 
some of his colleagues, Tenny- TENNYSON. 


son sent him a letter of warm 
sympathy, and invited him to visit him and stay as long as he 
liked. When F. D. Maurice had been expelled from King’s Col- 
lege, Tennyson sent him a similar invitation, which said :— 
Should all our clergy foam in spite 
At you, so careful of the right, 


Yet one lay hearth would give you welcome 
(Take it and come) to the Isle of Wight. 


Such behavior gave practical emphasis to his much-blamed 
couplet, 
There is more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds, 


and evinced his practical loyalty to 
the Christ that is to be, 


when the light is clear enough to reveal Him, and men’s hearts 
are large enough to receive Him. 

In his conception of “‘the Power not ourselves” which manifests 
itself in the growth of worlds and of man, Tennyson may fairly 
be called a theist, althougii some of his declarations would not be 


regarded as satisfactory by the Bench of Bishops. In a conversa- 
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tion with Mr. James Knowles, Editor of The Nineteenth Century, 
he said: “ There's a something that watches over us; and our 
individuality endures. That's my faith, and that’s all my 
faith.” Though he could not describe or define “the something 
that watches over us,” Tennyson held it to be very real and un- 
escapable. 

The Sun, the Moon, the stars, the seas, the hills, and the plains— 

Are not these, O soul, the vision of Him who reigns? 

A friend once said to Tennyson: “My dearest object in life, 
when at my best, is to leave the world, by however little, better 
than I foundit. Whatisyours?” Hisanswer was: “My greatest 
wish is to,have a clearer vision of God.” Whatever might be the 
true explanation of evil, Tennyson rejected, with passionate 
denial, the common notions of God and of a world smitten by His 
curse. ‘“‘Men have generally taken God for the devil,” he said to 
Mr. Knowles. ‘The majority of Englishmen think of Him as an 
immeasurable clergyman in a white tie.” How he felt toward 
the doctrine that was held for religion by “the majority of Eng- 
lishmen” he has made known in his terrible poem called “ Despair.” 
No more terrible indictment of the common doctrine of sin and 
its doom—an indictment which is simply a forcible statement of 
it—was ever put into words. As a counterpart to this, and as 
a statement of the poet’s own doctrine, we have the lines entitled 
“Faith :” 


Doubt no longer that the Highest is the wisest and the best. 

Mr. Knowles says that Tennyson's belief in personal immor- 
tality was passionate, almost the strongest passion that he had. 
I have heard him thunder out against an opponent of it: “If 
there be a God that has made the Earth and put this hope and 
passion into us, it must foreshadow the truth. If it be not true, 
then no God but a mocking fiend created us. . . . I’d sink my 
head to-night in a chloroformed handkerchief and have done with 
it all.” 

He believed in the coming of a time 
When we shall stand transfigured, like Christ on Hermon Hill, 
And moving each to music, soul in soul and light in light, 
Shall flash through one another in a moment as we will. 
Of a friend, he said: 


Eternal form shall still divide 
Eternal soul from all beside, 
And I shall know him when we meet ; 

The religion of Tennyson finds, perhaps, its grandest expres- 
sion, certainly its most touching and solemn expression, in the 
poem that stands lastin hiscollected works. He called it “Cross- 
ing the Bar.” He might have called it ‘My Death Song.” It is 
set to a strain as sweet and strong as that which tells of “The 
Passing of Arthur,” in which we hear the rhyme of the great tide 
that bore from the shore whereon he strove for truth the soul of 
God’s true knight. 

Twilight and evening bell, 
And after thatthe dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark : 
For though from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 

With such a hope, the great bard, the brave champion of the 
soul’s right to its trust in God, sailed out into the twilight sea, 
and was lost to the sight of men. 





THE new illustrated monthly, S¢. Paul’s, London, says Canon Body has 
preached nearly a dozen courses of sermons at churches in London and the 
environs during Lent. It appears that, in some cases, his hearers have in- 
cluded pickpockets, who were bent on business. At a church ina south- 
western suburb, the vicar created some sensation by informing the congre- 
gation that thieves had been hard at work on the previous Tuesday and were 
probably present that day; whereupon the well-dressed ladies looked at 
each other inquiringly. 


The Christian at Work has, with its Easter number, changed its title to the 
shorter form of 7he Christian Work, and has also vastly improved its gen- 
eral ‘‘make-up.” The Editor promises that under its more comprehensive 
and more fitting and truer title, 7he Christian Work will continue its office 
as an exponent of evangelical truth and promoter of Christian and indeed of 
all helpful activities, pursuing its course in that spirit of liberty which is at 
once the fruit of the Gospel, as it is the product of the Reformation. 
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“THE BISMARCK OF CANADIAN METHO- 
DISM.” 


UCH was the title bestowed upon the Rev. George Douglas 
by Lord Dufferin, when Governor-General of the Dominion. 
Dr. Potts, in writing to The Canadian Methodist Magazine, 
says: What most impressed the hearers of Dr. Douglas was the 
grandeur of his eloquence. It 
was lofty in conception, it was 
great in thought, great in lan- 
guage, great in sentiment, and 
while his propositions were 
argued with strong reasoning 
power, his illustrations _ were 
characterized by rare beauty, 
and not seldom by tearful ten- 
Dr. Douglas owed 
much to his avonderful voice; 
yet if his voice had been only 
ordinary, his mind would have 
won all hearers, for his memory 
was well stored with all man- 
ner of precious things, and his 
imperial imagination could take its eagle flights into the starry 
heavens of knowledge and wisdom and beauty. But with all 
these advantages, he had a powerful instrument for the music 
of oratory in his strangely fascinating voice. He had the ele- 
ments also of fearless courage and heroism which are needful to 
an eloquence which shall tell upon his age and country. There 
are sermons and speeches of Dr. Douglas which are written upon 
the heart and memory of Caaadian and continental Methodism, 
The Outlook, New York, says: Dr. George Douglas was one of 
the most remarkable men on the American continent. Whether he 
was considered as a theologian, an orator, a patriot, areformer, an 
educator, or a Christian man, he was one of the brightest orna- 
ments of his country and his Church. Earlyin his life he became 
totally blind. In addition to that, the muscles of his face were 
partially paralyzed. Yet, with all this affliction, he was one of 
the most brilliant orators and most inspiring personalities in the 
Methodist Church of the world. Those who heard him during 
the Ecumenical Conference of Methodists in Washington will 
never forget the marvelous power that he then displayed, and 
yet those who knew him say that it was only a suggestion of the 
power which he sometimes had over his audiences. 
was rich and lofty. 


derness. 





THE REV. GEORGE DOUGLAS, D.D. 


His style 
Shut out from the world, his spiritual eye 
seemed to see truth with aclearness seldom given tomen. ‘Those 
who have often heard him say that at times he seemed uncon- 
sciously to speak in blank verse, and some passages from his 
addresses read like poetry of the purest type. Wherever he was 
known, on both sides of the sea, he was regarded with admiration 
almost deepening to reverence, and with affection which none 
cared to disguise. 





THE DEATH OF THE BUDDHIST HIGH 
PRIEST OF JAPAN. 


HE demise of a very high dignitary of the Buddhist Church 
is reported from Japan. The Fapan Mail, Yokohama, 
describes his death and funeral rites as follows: 

The ex-Lord-Abbot of the Otani sect, who died on the 17th of 
January, at his residence in Kyoto, was the head of all the Bud- 
dhist Priests in Japan. He had been suffering since the Fall of 
last year, when he contracted a cold which appears to have been 
of the character of influenza, being attended with much pain and 
obstinate fever, and which finally wore out the strength of the 
old Prelate. He was making his way along a corridor, attended 
by a maid-servant. The latter, seeing him fall insensible, gave 
the alarm, and instantly a cluster of women charged with all sorts 
of duties and ceremonial offices in the house of the Prelate, where 
state resembling that of a Court was observed, ran to the spot. 
There were about twenty of these women; but so inflexible is the 
etiquette of the ex-Lord-Abbot’s household that in the absence of 
his wife, not one of his attendants might venture to touch the 
body of the incarnate Buddha, even in the moment of his death- 
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agony. All that they could do was to send a report to the offi- 
cial in charge of the general affairs of the household, and by him 
tidings were conveyed to the present Lord-Abbot, whose resi- 
dence was about a furlong distant. Some thirty minutes elapsed 
before the Lord-Abbot arrived, simultaneously with a physician, 
and during the whole of that time the venerable old man, too 
sacred to be touched, however much his humanity needed tend- 
ing, lay helpless on the ground. 

His remains, having been packed in vermilion, were laid in 
state in his residence, where, on the 18th of January, the public 
were allowed to visit them. The ceremony commenced at 2 A.M. 
and continued until three in the afternoon, during which time 
more than 20,000 persons paid their last tribute of respect to the 
body of the Buddha. On the following day, the coffin was con- 
veyed upon a splendid chariot to the two temples of Amida 
Daishi, and High Mass having been performed in the Kokushoin, 
the remains were finally laid beside those of his predecessors, a 
quantity of the choicest Uji tea and incense having been laid 
over the vermilion immediately surrounding the corpse. The 
coffin itself was of pure white pine, without any special orna- 
mentation other than its richly chased gilt mountings. It was 
enveloped, however, in gold brocade of the finest type, and upon 
it were laid the state robes of the deceased, the magnificence of 
which may be conceived from the fact that they are said to have 
cost ten thousand yen. 

On January 29, the funeral ceremony ended. A feast was 
given at which were present the dead Prelate’s successor, the 
chief priests of the branch temples throughout the Empire, the 
wife, nearest blood-relations and the immediate female attendants 
of the deceased. The viands served at this feast were of the 
plainest kind: a little soup, with square-cut pieces of bean-curd 
and rice. The recipients of this consecrated food do not eat it. 
They carry it home and treasure it carefully as a talisman against 
disease, distributing portions to friends who keep it for the same 
purpose. The bier, as carried in procession, was surmounted by 
a golden Phenix standing on a ball of the same metal, and from 
the corners hung chains supporting golden swallows. Inadvance 
of the bier walked six temple officials, representing the “six 
roads” of the Buddhist doctrine, the fresh bamboo staves carried 
by them being emblematical of the salvation which a Buddhist 
saint extends to all believers. The chief mourner wore hemp san- 
dals on his stockingless feet: the twenty-six ladies of the house- 
hold, who followed him, had on their feet simply straw soles. 

The deceased Prelate was born in March, 1817, and was there- 
fore in his seventy-seventh year. At the early age of eleven, he 
became Abbot of Daidoji, in Omi, and in 1846 he succeeded to 
the headship of Hongwan-ji. The services rendered by him to 
the Imperial Court were numerous. Thus, in 1862, when the 
Sovereign was expected to take the field in person against for- 
eigners, he presented to the Court ten thousand rzyo, and a simi- 
lar sum in 1867, together with 4,000 bags of rice, on the occasion 
of the Restoration. henceforth, duties connected with the 
finances of the Court were entrusted to officers of the temple, and 
the manner of their discharge in connection with the northern 
expedition against the last adherents of the Shogun, as well as 
with the opening of Hokkaido, won the Emperor’s emphatic ap- 
proval. In 1872 the deceased Prelate received a patent of nobil- 
ity and a pension, and in 1889 he surrendered his high office to 
his son. Shortly before his death he was raised to the First Class 
of the Second Grade of official rank. 


Christ in Buddhist Literature.—A Buddhist “Life of Christ” 
of immense interest to the religious world has been discovered in 
a monastery in Tibet by Nicholas Notovitch, a Russian traveler. 
He tried vainly to negotiate for its purchase. He happened to 
break a leg and was taken toa monastery. While there a Lama 
read to him the precious record, which was in the Pali language, 
and Notovitch took down a full translation. Christ is known to 
the Buddhists as the prophet Issa. This is a brief summary of 
his life : 

Issa was born of Jewish parents. He was poor, but belonged 
by birth to a family of exalted piety which had forgotten its 
former greatness on earth, magnified the Creator, and thanked 
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Him for the misfortunes with which He was pleased to try them. 
From his childhood he preached one God. On coming of age, 
thirteen, instead of marrying, he fled from his father’s house and 
went with merchants to Sindh. 
the Aryas. 


At fourteen he was living among 
One day he broke away from the Brahmins. He 
denied the divine origin of the Vedas and the incarnation of Para 
Brahma. He learned Pali, and was initiated into the mysteries of 
pure Buddhism. 
idols. 


Then he went westward, preaching against 
He was twenty-nine years old when he returned to Judea. 

He began to preach, but his popularity alarmed Pontius Pilate. 
The latter summoned the priests and learned men to try Issa. 
The tribunal examined Issa and pronounced him innocent. Issa 
continued to speak to the people, inculcating obedience to Caesar 
and respect for womankind. The spies which Pilate set to watch 
him sent disquieting reports of the enthusiasm of the multitude. 
The Governor, fearing a mutiny, caused Issa to be imprisoned, 
tortured, and tried before 
False witnesses were bribed. The Governor then called a wit- 
ness who at the bidding of Pilate had betrayed Issa. 
came, and speaking to Issa, said: 

“Did you not claim to be the King of Israel when you said that 
the Lord of Heaven had sent you to prepare His people ?” 

Issa, having blessed him, said: “You shall be forgiven, be- 
cause what you say does not come from your heart.” Turning 
to the Governor, Issa said: “Why humble your pride and teach 
your inferiors to live in falsehood, since even without that you 
are able to condemn an innocent man?” 

At these words the Governor fell into a rage, and ordered the 
death of Issa, while he discharged the thieves. The Judges, hav- 
ing deliberated, said to Pilate: 

“We will not take upon ourselves the great sin of condemning 
this innocent man and absolving two thieves. The thing is con- 
trary to our laws. Do, therefore, as you please.” 

Having thus spoken, the priests and wise men went out and 
washed their hands in a holy vessel, saying, ‘‘We are innocent 
of the death of the just man.” Issa and the thieves were cruci- 
fied, but on the third day Issa’s sepulchre was found open and 
empty. 


the Sanhedrim, with two thieves. 


This man 





NOTES. 


THE Principal of a large school for boys recently said to the Editor of Zhe 
Examiner: ‘| have been amazed, when questioning my boys with regard 
to the Bible, to find how ignorant they were respecting the simplest matters 
connected ‘with it. They knew nothing, and seemed to care nothing about 
it, nor were they at all ashamed, apparently, of their ignorance. These boys 
did not come from illiterate or unchristian homes. They belonged, most of 
them, to the best class of society, and the greater number of the parents 
were regular attendants at church.” 


The Nashville Christian Advocate says that in a recent review of one of 
Bishop Westcott’s books, Dr. W. T. Davison, of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, says: ‘Ours is a practical age. But an age, because it is practical, 
stands in more, not in less, need of teachers who are often esteemed un- 
practical, provided they be of the right kind. When all are acting, some 
must think. When every one is crying, Give me something to do, some one 
who is not swallowed up in the ceaseless activity must furnish directing 
principles, high motives, lofty ends. When the world is utilitarian, the 
Church needs more than ever to be idealist.” 


WE are sorry to hear, says the London foc, that in Persia pressure is 
being brought to bear by the official representatives of England on the 
Church Missionary Society’s missionaries to induce them to give up aggres- 
sive Evangelistic work among the Moslems. The missionaries have been 
in frequent commucication with headquarters, and the question is now under 
anxious consideration. 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND, preaching at St. Paul’s, Milwaukee, on St. Patrick’s 
day, said, Foreign Nationalism in America must be kept in the background 
and made to give place in Church and State to Americanism. St. Patrick 
teaches this lesson. Himself not a native of Ireland, he became a most 
thorough Irishman. The Catholic Church, so far as she wears a national 
aspect, must be American in America. To make her Irish is to make her un- 
fit for the country. 


‘““ WRINKLES” from Ram’s Horn.—It is hard to understand how a man can 
have all on the altar who spends more for tobacco than he gives to the sup- 
port of the church. 

The crookeder a man walks himself, the more he insists upon it that others 
shall go straight. 

It takes some preachersa long while to find out that God employs no hired 
help. 

Some preachers are afraid to declare that the wages of sin is death, for 
fear their pay will stop. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST OPIUM. 


~HE Opium Commission, appointed by Mr. Gladstone to in- 
vestigate the evil effects of the use of opium on the popula- 
tion of India, has closed its sittings, and is beginning to prepare 
its report. ‘That report is looked forward to with much interest. 
The Anti-Opium Party, in whose ranks are to be found the 
teachers of nearly all religions, has done all in its power to prove 
that great harm is done by the use of the drug. On the other 
hand, the “Official Party” has done its best to prove that the use 
of opium is comparatively harmless, and that the state of the 
Indian finances may influence both the Commission and the Gov- 
ernment in their action. 

Some of the witnesses called before the Commission testify to 
the advantages and pleasures derived from the use of the drug. 

The Indian Spectator, Bombay, a non-religious paper, says: 
“Tt is sad to see the present inquiry tending to demoralize the 
masses in this country. If they get to know what great men and 
great officials have said in praise of opium, they will in all prob- 
ability rush to it without a pause. This is a risk we were not 
prepared for when Mr. Gladstone favored us with a Royal Com- 
mission on Opium.” 

The Bombay Guardian, Bombay, asserts that the harm men- 
tioned by 7he Spectator has already been done, nor is it con- 
fined to the Indians who are commonly designated “ Natives.” 
A large number of the young and thoughtless, as well as the 
viciously inclined, among Eurasians, Indian-born Europeans, 
and Europeans in employ in India, including Government ser- 
vants, have been and will be affected. Here are illustrations: 
Shortly after a deluge of pro-opium “evidence” at Calcutta, a 
missionary wrote to us that he had just heard from a member of 
the Church of England occupying a public position that he knew 
at least five young men who had tried opium since reading the 
statements in its favor before the Commission. 
heard of other cases. 


On inquiry, we 


One of the strongest arguments brought forward by those in 
favor of opium is the assertion that the tenants engaged in its 
cultivation would be great losers if prohibition were carried out. 

The Banner of Asta, Bombay, referring to this phase of the 
subject, says: ‘‘ The most remarkable incident in the exposure of 
the official plea that prohibition of poppy-cultivation would be a 
gross injustice to the Ryots (‘small farmers engaged in raising 
the poppy) was the attendance and examination at the Commis- 
sion of a number of the Ryots themselves. They declared that it 
was not a profitable crop, but they continued it because they un- 
derstood that it was an order of the Government. They occa- 
sionally made payments to the subordinate officials who brought 
pressure to bear upon them-sometimes. The Zilladars had been 
known to uproot other crops belonging to Ryots who had refused 
to cultivate poppy.” 

Mr. Mittra, the editor of the Sanyzbanz, Calcutta, testifies that 
the use of opium is more prevalent among the upper than among 
the lower classes of the Hindus and Mohammedans. He, also, 
asserts that poppy-cultivation is not profitable, and that the peo- 
ple are forced into it. 

Many editors of Indian papers gave evidence against the drug. 
Mr. Wallace J. Gladwin, editor of Zhe /ndia Watchman, Bom- 
bay, writes: “The opium-habit was forced upon my attention 
when an Indian preacher was suspected by his brother Indian 
preachers of using it. They insisted that he should be put to the 
‘opium-test,’ z.e., closely watched for twenty-four hours. It 
was stated that a confirmed opium-user, when deprived of the 
drug, would within twenty-four hours show such nervous depres- 
sion as would betray the habit. I noticed the absolute condem- 
nation of this vicious habit by all the Natives who spoke of it. 
It was especially affirmed that opium blunted the moral sense, 
and made people dishonest.” 

The Times, Colombo, looks upon the Anti-Opium movement 
as an unnatural agitation, inspired by fanaticism, and predicts its 
speedy downfall. 

The Ceylon Observer, Colombo, points out that everywhere, 
outside of India proper, stringent measures are adopted against 
the use of the drug. The Government of Burmah has the most 
rigorous prohibition against opium, and the Colony Victoria, 
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Australia, has also found it necessary to pass a law against it 
importation. In Ceylon itself a monster petition has been sent 
to the Governor asking for the 
petition 


dents. 


prohibition of the drug. The 


bears 27,000 signatures, including 260 European resi- 


In Bombay the Opium-dens were closed last year, in conse- 
quence of the popular outcry raised against them. 
was the formation of opium-“clubs,” the description of which 
will remind our readers of the establishments known as “ Blind 
Tigers” in the Prohibition States of the Union. 


The result 


“We paid a test-visit to some of those ‘clubs,”’ 
quoted Banner of Asta. “The 


same building as a previous licensed opium-den, but upstairs 


’ says the above- 
first one we entered was in the 


instead of on the ground-floor. The entrance to the room in 


which we found the smokers was so small that one had to stoop 
almost double, and on the inside we saw eight men reclining for 


the opium-smoke. Three opium-lamps were burning, and two 


men were in the act of smoking. One of our number madea 
few inquiries which took the following form: 

*** What place is this?’ 

“(Chorus of voices) ‘A £alaé, sahib.’ 

“What kind of club?’ 

**Oh, like the Byculla club that the sahzbs use.’ 

[The Byculla Club is one of the most fashionable European 
clubs in Bombay, patronized largely by Government officials. ] 

*** What is the subscription rate and what are the rules then?’ 

“““Whatever one likes. It depends upon what he has to eat, 
drink, etc. There is no rule or anything for membership, and 
you only pay for what you get.’ 

“*Then can anybody come here and smoke opium ?’ 

“*Oh yes, of course, if he pay for his smoke.’ 

““Then what is the difference between this place and the 
former dens?’ 

“* Kuch nahin’ (nothing at all). 

“We were then interrupted by the owner of the place, who 
was uneasy. He extinguished two of the lamps and told the 
men to chup raho, z.e., ‘shut up.’” 
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WHAT COMPENSATION WILL GREAT BRITAIN MAKE TO CHINA? 


Adapted from an old picture showing the method in which, in olden 
times, High Treason was punished in the State of Baroda. 


—Banner of Asia. 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 


ELDOM has any subject created such international interest 
as the continuous fall in the price of silver. Agitation for 
and against bimetallism is carried on in every country of the 
lobe. The enormous profits to be made by the coinage of silver 
inca led to the establishment of numerous more or less illicit 
mints. Mexico throws upon the market, besides its own coin, 
large quantities of silver in the form of United States dollars. 
In Germany the Government is robbed of the profits of seignior- 
age by the illegal coinage of 1-mark and 5-mark pieces. Sev- 
eral native States in India are, according to The Madras Times, 
convertirg large quantities of silver into rupees, and have in- 
creased their mints for that purpose. It is even asserted that the 
Austrian Maria Theresa dollar, a coin much in use in Eastern 
Africa, is being coined in its obsolete form by. some shrewd 
persons who make a handsome profit by providing the natives of 
the Dark Continent with “cheap money.” ‘TheGerman Bimetal- 
lists have succeeded in forcing the Government to appoint a Com- 
mittee, which, says the Kreuz-Zeitung, Berlin, is to consider 
whether Germany can raise the price of silver by her own indi- 
vidual efforts, or whether international action is mecessary. 
Papers, like the Berléner Boersen Courzer, published in the in- 
terest of German trade and manufactures, vigorously oppose the 
action of the Areuz-Zettung’s party, and predict a general ruin 
if Germany attempt to influence the silver market. They find 
an able ally in the Administrator of the Bank of Prussia, Herr 
Koch, who, according to the Courzer, Bremen, says that the 
United States has proved that a silver standard could not be 
upheld, and that Germany would wreck her own prosperity by a 
return to bimetallism, without seriously affecting the price of 
silver. 

But the question arouses nowhere greater interest than in the 
colonies, many of which are very much in debt to their several 
mother-countries, and whose credit is seriously affected by the 
decrease in the fall of silver. The Parliament of British Colum- 
bia has recommended that action be taken by the great Powers 
as follows: 

1. That gold and silver be legal tender to any amount. 

2. That the value of silver in terms of gold be fixed. 

3. That gold and silver bullion in any amount be freely turned 
into coin at the State mints. 


The Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce, says The Telegraph, 
Hong Kong, alarmed at the prospect of an import duty on silver 
entering India, cabled to the London Chamber of Commerce as 
follows: “For the information and guidance of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, we strongly recommend and urge the 
English Government not to agree to a duty on silver to India. 
If duty be imposed, the consequences will be serious and disas- 
trous to India’s trade with China and England, and will seriously 
affect England’s trade with silver-using countries; it must result 
in the balance of trade being permanently against India.” 


Lord Lansdowne, who recently retired from the Vice-Royalty 
of India, is of opinion that native demand for cheap silver will 
soon cease in India. 


“The President of the Currency Association of India,” says 
The Statesman, Calcutta, “has addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of State in India, in which the Association contends that the 
failure of the Government to maintain the minimum of 1s. 3d. 
for Council Bills has destroyed all confidence in the scheme for 
preventing a fall in the exchange value of silver, and has ‘in- 
duced a chronic state of alarm, in which we have seen the rupee 
daily becoming scarcer and cheaper—a financial paradox abso- 
lutely unprecedented. ’” 


The lesser Asiatic colonies clamor lotidly for a separate cur- 
rency, a sentiment which Mr. A. Huttenbach thus voices in 
The Straits Times, Singapore : 


“The coinage of a British dollar, as at present contemplated, 
is impracticable; it can never give the Straits the control of a 
currency of its own. This can only be achieved by a token, a 
token backed by the Straits; in point of fact, a Straits Dollar. 
It may be, for the time being, a silver token; or it might be 
that ‘greatest’ of all tokens, a paper currency, as has been sug- 
gested. And many who would oppose the latter—and on good 
grounds—as a permanency, might recognize it as a desirable, per- 
haps the best, interim measure. Thus, if it is wished to keep a 
free hand momentarily, in the hope of securing fixity of exchange 
at a future date, it would appear that a British Dollar should be 
objected to by the advocates of future fixity of exchange; at any 
rate, not looked upon as a step toward it.” 


The Government of the Philippines is also combating very 
rigorously the importation of foreign silver. 


The Gaceta, the official paper at Manila, contains a decree to 
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the effect that, on the arrival of vessels at a Philippine port, the 
captain must declare the amount of foreign silver-coin he has on 
board, or Spanish coin bearing Chinese marks. Failing such 
declaration, any silver coin answering the above description 
found on board will be confiscated and turned over to the Mint 
for coinage. The equivalent of its value will be paid to the 
finders, denouncers, and Customs authorities in prescribed pro- 
portions. Similar measures are in contemplation for the exten- 
sive Dutch possessions in the East. 

The English Press passes lightly over the difficulties of the 
smaller Asiatic countries, and discusses only the embarrassment 
of India. 

The Chronicle, London, says: “The Indian Council is severely 
blamed in this city for the fearful muddle which has resulted from 
the currency experiment. Perhaps if it had not listened so read- 
ily to the traders in India the muddle would have looked less 
hopeless.” 

The Times, London, thinks it is evident that the nations will 
not combine to protect silver. It is also doubtful whether strong 
private holders of silver will step in atpresent. It is only certain 
that the cheapness of the white metal will both curtail production 
and extend consumption until the decline is arrested and proba- 
bly reversed. 

The Globe, London, says: “The great experiment has failed, 
and a reversal of the attempt made in June to subject political 
economy to official regulations really amounts to a confusion of 
failure.” 

The St. Fames’ Gazette, London, exclaims that the Imperial 
Government should dismiss the idea of establishing a gold stand- 
ard in India, thus abandoning a cheap for an expensive currency 
and enriching China and Japan at the cost of India. The 
policy of the Indian Government is a desperate and hazardous 
game. 

The Daily News, London, thinks that, while a further fall in 
silver is admittedly probable, people who are well informed are 
disposed to take a calmer view concerning the future course of 
exchange, and even regard the silver spot supplies as very small 
and that there are indications from the United States and else- 
where of a speedy reduction in the output of the silver-mines. 
The depression in silver has not had much influence on other 
markets. 

The Times, Manchester, says: ‘Pixley and Abel state that 
India took, in 1893, £7,052,000 worth of silver out of an aggregate 
production of £17,795,000. India now pauses in her absorption, 
and until a strong and new demand arises it is to be feared that 
the accumulation of stock will tend to depress the value of silver.” 





THE WILY MUSCOVITE. 


INCE the visit of the Russian fleet to France, the European 
periodicals have been filled with articles expressive of a 
dread of the Northern Colossus. Russia’s advance upon India, 
her attitude toward the Triple Alliance, her chances of ultimately 
gaining a firm footing, are minutely discussed. Upon one point 
all European writers agree, namely, that China is the natural ally 
of Great Britain and the Triple Alliance in their endeavor to keep 
Russia within her present boundaries. But in the far East there 
is a feeling that China will be stolidly indifferent in case of a 
Russian march upon India. 

An article in The Shanghai Mercury, Shanghai, shows that 
Russia has evidently come to an understanding with China. 
Modestly apologizing for his difference of opinion with the most 
eminent authorities on this subject, the writef says: The most 
important and significant piece of news that has come from 
Peking for many a year is that Count Cossini, the Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of the Czar to China, 
has received the highest decoration which the Emperor of China 
can bestow—the Shuang-Lung, or Double Dragon, First Divi- 
sion, First Class. This honor isaunique distinction indeed, only 
conferred upon+monarchs and princes of reigning houses, and it 
is safe to say that no foreigner now resident in China has been 
similarly honored. Count Cossini must, therefore, have rendered 


very extraordinary services to the Chinese, or they must be very 
anxious to shower radiance, by proxy, upon the Russian ruler. 
Truly, Count Cossini is entitled to great credit for the manner in 
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which he has stolen a march upon all his diplomatic colleagues, 
and counteracted the efforts of the British Minister to promote a 
distinct understanding with the Chinese upon the Pamir Ques- 
tion. The reasons which have weighed upon the Chinese Govy- 
ernment to single out the Russian Minister for distinction among 
his colleagues are briefly these: Count Cossini, while holding 
strong views upon the Audience Question and as to the nature of 
the place where that ceremony should take place, yet has re- 
ligiously refrained from making himself disagreeable upon that 
point. 
imagine. 


The Chinese set more store by this than most people 
He has largely aided the Chinese Government in es- 
tablishing its profitable overland telegraph-communication with 
the rest of the world. In the third place, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, he has come to an understanding with China in 
regard to Korea, which China is particularly sensitive about. 
China is to be left in peaceful possession of Korea, as far as 
Russia is concerned, and Russia is the only quarter from which 
Korea runs any serious risk of annexation or dismemberment. 
Of course, Russia expects a return for all this. China has come 
to a secret understanding with Russia to abandon her claims in 
the triangular dispute about the Pamirs, thereby leaving Russia 
a perfectly free hand to negotiate or dispose otherwise of that 
matter with Great Britain direct. The value of this abject sur- 
render on the part of ‘China will be appreciated by those fatuitous 
advisers of the British Government who have been misleading 
the Foreign Office in London as to the sincerity and value of 
Chinese support. The diplomacy of the Chinese has been exactly 
of the same character as that of Count Cossini, the clever diplo- 
matist of the race of whom it has been said that it is only neces- 
sary to scratch their skin to find the Tartar. Russia has now a 
free hand with England, and it remains to be seen what use she 
will make of it. The exposure of the hollowness and duplicity of 
Chinese assurance will, however, give a great shock to the Chino- 
philes in England, and to the high military authorities who have 
been spouting about the marvelous but latent martial prowess of 
the Middle Kingdom. Far better for the people at home to un- 
derstand, before it is too late, that the Chinese never can be de- 
pended upon as allies against the Russians, of whom they stand 
in constant dread and with whom they have much in common. 
But postponing her designs upon Korea does not by any means 
imply that Russia has finally abandoned them. When she has 
played her cards in Centra! Asia, she will be in a better position 
to return to her original programme of action in the Peninsular 
Kingdom. 


THE SEIZURE OF THE “NATALIE.” 


ARLY in January a steam-yacht, the Vata/ze, left Savannah 
with a supply of arms and ammunition for the Haytian 
revolutionaries who infest Jamaica. ‘The vessel failed to reach 
Kingston, and was supposed to have foundered at sea. It has, 
however, been ascertained that she fell into the hands of the 
Haytian Government. 
The People, Port au Prince, tells of the capture as follows: 
“The yacht Nata/ze has arrived in port under escort of the war- 
ship Dessalznes and two gunboats, which captured her near the 
Bahamas. 
mittee, consisting of Edward Lespinasse, Minister of State; P. 


Immediately after her arrivai an investigation com- 


Lespes, Justice of Instruction, and Mr. A. Batist, Vice-Consul of 
the United States, boarded the yacht. The result of the investi- 
that the arms which found 
abroad were to be landed somewhere in the Republic of Hayti, 


gation proved conclusively were 
and were consigned to General J’. Manigat, the leader of the 
revolutionary forces. Among other things found on board were 
79 Winchesters, 15 repeating rifles, 1 ten-tube Gatling gun, I 
heavy Gatling gun, beside 20,000 cartridges. The man who was 
in charge of the yacht when she was captured stated that two 
cases of dynamite were thrown overboard when President Hyp- 
polite’s war-vessels were sighted. The yacht and all the arms 
and ammunition were confiscated by the Haytian Government.” 
The Star and Herald, Panama, says that the plans which have 
just been frustrated were Jaid early in March of 1893. After Pres- 
ident Heureaux of San Domingo failed to render the assistance 
promised to Manigat, the latter determined to work in future en- 
tirely on his own account. 
agent to New York to try and raise money to fit out an expedi- 


Having no money he dispatched an 
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It was a long time before the agent could induce New 
York capitalists to risk their money, 
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tion. 
but at last he succeeded in 
raising $25,000. 

The fact that the Revolutionists have continually obtained as. 
sistance in the United States has induced President Hyppolite to 
to Americans. Until lately he took no 
pains to conceal his dislike to American merchants in Hayti, 
but now he is doing everything in his power to induce New York 
capitalists to invest money in Hayti. 


become more friendly 


One New York syndicate 
has received a contract to build a railway in the north, and an- 
other has engaged to light Port-au-Prince with electricity. 

The Native Question in South Africa.—‘‘The British Abo- 
rigines’ Protection Society” has often made attempts to obtain for 
the Negroes the rights enjoyed by the Whites, and the special 
reason for the failure of these attempts is to be found in the fact 
that the Caffres are opposed to civilization: while it has been 
admitted by all political parties that it would be a grievous in- 
justice to the natives to deprive them of their reservations with- 
out adequate compensation; yet those who are working for the 
civilization of Africa are impressed by the fact that thousands of 
square miles are inhabited by tribes who cannot cultivate the 
land. In the most fertile districts, a native reservation appears 
as a wilderness, when compared with the surrounding country 
inhabited by Whites. The Afrikander Bond (the party whose 
motto is, “Africa for the Afrikanders”) has recently published 
a plan for the settlement of the question. 

De Paarl, Paarl, Africa, describes the proposed measures as 
follows: 

“The plan of the Afrikander Bond is that each native should 
be granted a ticket of occupation of whatever land he lives on; 
this ticket is to remain in force for eight years, at the end of 
which time he may, should he so choose, apply for and receive a 
title to the land he occupies, and with the title he would receive 
the right to vote. It is not obligatory that the native should 
apply, even after eight years’ occupation, for a title to the land oc- 
cupied, but unless he does so he does not receive the right to vote. 
With the title to the land in his possession he naturally has the 
right to sell, and to transfer his property to any other individual, 
white or black, and he has it in his own hands as to whether he 
applies for a title and thus for a vote. 

“The question is thus treated very broadly, and does not con- 
sider the native as a child butasan adult. The Afrikander Bond 
goes even further and on the same lines, taking for the basis of 
the argument the idea that if you treat an individual as a child in 
one matter, you must treat him as a child in all, or if as an adult 
as an adult in all. For instance, with regard to liquor, they con- 
tend that if you allow a man the opportunity to become a land- 
holder witha right to vote, and thus to take part in the legislation 
of the country, it is unreasonable to consider him to possess sense 
sufficient to control his land and to exercise his vote with judg- 
ment, yet that he has not sense enough to control himself with 
regard to liquor. Prohibition, therefore, does not in the above 
program form part of the Afrikander Bond’s proposed treat- 
ment of the native question.” 


A Mohammedan Conspiracy in Java.—A revolution has just 
been nipped in the bud in the Island of Java, the richest and 
most important colony of Holland in India. According to the 
Nieuwsblad, Batavia, the police of that city recently surprised 
a meeting of Mohammedan fanatics, with a priest as their chief, 
A large quantity of pamphlets, books, charms, and talismans 
were seized, and the persons present were taken into custody, 
For some time past, the priest has been secretly preaching the 
Holy War against the Giaours with such success that a number of 
his followers managed to raise considerable sums of money, 
which were spent in providing arms and ammunition for the 
coming struggle. Zhe Courant, Surabaja, says that many more 
arrests are expected. The priest had pretended to be a prophet, 
and began his work by teaching the Koran. He turred the 
teaching to account in furthering his plans for the overthrow of 
Dutch rule. He persuaded his followers that they would be 
relieved of all trouble and care by joining him in his attempt, 
and by making him ruler of Java. Many Mohammedans spent 
all their earnings in his cause, especially the women, who proved 
to be of great service in winning adherents. It is, however, very 
unlikely that the rising would have been successful, as Batavia is 
very jealously guarded by the Dutch authorities, and the native 
Princes of Java are very friendly toward the Dutch. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN SICILY. 


E used to hear of Sicily only when Mount Etna was in erup- 

tion or when an eruption was threatening. But of late, 

the island has often been reported. Volcanic eruptions of an- 
other kind are heard of. 

No sooner was Italy united, than the idea of being one of the 
Great Powers took possession of the Government. Since the 
ignominious war of 1866, when Austria ‘‘whipped” Italy, the 
Italians have thirsted for war-glory and have spent their energy 
on the army and navy, instead of developing the natural re- 
sources of the country andthe education of the people. The 
Italian army must have something to do, and soit is sent to Sicily 
to suppress the rising of the natives. For years complaints have 
been made about the intolerably heavy taxes and the degradation 
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with which, in the other world, he will fight evil spirits or hunt 
the reindeer. After making his toilet, the Tchuktchi withdraws 
into a corner of his hut. 


[April 7, 1894 


His nearest relative stands by his side, 
holding in his hand the instrument of sacrifice—a knife, a pike, 
or a rope. If the Tchuktchi nas chosen the knife, two of his 
friends hold him under the atms and by the wrists, and, at a 
given signal, the sacrificer thrusts the knife into his breast. If 
the pike has been chosen, two of his friends hold this weapon, 
and two others throw the victim on its point. For strangulation, 
two of the sacrificers draw the rope tight until death ensues, then 
the breast is opened to let the blood flow out. The assistants go 
to the corpse, and bathe their hands and faces in the blood. The 
body is then placed on a sledge drawn by a reindeer, and taken 
Arrived at their destination, the 
Tchuktchis cut the throat of the reindeer, take from the dead 


to the place of the funeral. 


body its clothing, which they tear to pieces, and then place the 
corpse on a funeral pile. During the process of cremation, the 


assistants offer up prayers to the happy souls in the 











other world, asking them to watch over those who are 
yet in the land of the living. These practices, horrible 
as they are, are followed in exactly the same manner to- 
day as in ancient times.—Gazetle de Vakutsk, Siberia, 


ANIMALS AS WEATHER-PROPHETS. 





‘HE cat sneezes at the approach of rain. The wind 
will blow from the point the cat faces when she 
washes her face. It is a sign of rain if the cat washes 
her head behind the ear. 
storm. 


Cats rub themselves before a 
Sailors are not fond of cats, and they say, when 
the cat is frisky, she has a gale of wind in her tail, and 
that often the cat goes on board to raise a storm. 

The dog grows sleepy and dull on the approach of rain. 
Sometimes dogs chew grass before rain. If the dog digs 
a deep hole in the ground, or howls when one leaves the 
house, or refuses meat, it indicates rain. 





SICILIANS STONING A PRIEST. 


of the people, whose ignorance is greater even than their poverty. 
Sicily is rich, fertile, and full of possibilities. Instead of sending 
help to develop the natural treasures of the island, the Govern- 
ment has sent more police. It prohibited public meetings, only 
to start secret ones. It threatened, only to spread more dissatis- 
faction. At Christmas-time the reaction followed openly. Vio- 
lence became the rule of the day; robberies and mobs were the 
fruits gathered. The harvest is still going on. The Govern- 
ment may tyrannize for a time, but it forgets that the Vendetta 
tules in Sicily as well as in Corsica. “Blood calls for blood,” 
they say, and they will have it, sooner or later. The Sicilians 
have lost their heads. They will not listentocounsel. They kill 
even their priests.—Nordstjernen, Copenhagen. 





HUMAN SACRIFICES IN RUSSIA. 


5 sgn few persons are aware that human sacrifices are still 

offered up in a part of the Russian Empire. The fact is, 
nevertheless, certain. Among the Tchuktchis such sacrifices still 
take place, and seem likely to be practised for a long time to 
come. At the same time, no blame can be attached to the Rus- 
sian Government or to the Orthodox Church, because all efforts 
to stop the practice have proved ineffectual. The sacrifices al- 
luded to are those of old people and the sick, who, finding no 
longer any pleasure in life, resolve to have done with earthly 
existence and to increase the number of happy spirits. The 
Tchuktchi, who has made up his mind to die, immediately 
notifies his neighbors and near relatives. 
and try to make him change his mind. Prayers, reproaches, 
complaints have no effect on the fanatic. Seeing him thus re- 
solved, his friends go away to make the customary preparations. 
At the end of from ten to fifteen days, they return to the hut of 
the Tchuktchi, with white mortuary garments and some weapons 


His friends visit him 


Swine become very restless before rain, and by their 
snorting and incessant movement predict that rain is 
close at hand. Pigs often run with straws and sticks in 
their mouth before cold weather. 
can see the wind.” 


The old proverb says: “‘Swine 
Ducks foretell rain by quacking without any apparent cause. 
Also, 
“When the peacock loudly bawls, 
Soon we'll have some rain and squalls.”’ 


Cows usually, before cold and stormy weather, fail in giving 
their milk. In winter, if they bellow in the evening, it will snow 
before morning; and when a cow shakes her foot there is bad 
weather behind her. If cattle lie down early in the day, rain may 
be expected, or, if they lick their fore-feet, lie on the right side, 
scratch against posts, low and look at the sky, all of these are 
sure indications of a coming change. 

Gnats utter a peculiar cry before rain. 

The slug is the best of barometers. At the approach of rain 
the slug leaves his hole, and will climb trees or walls, so that 
he may get the full benefit of the shower. 

Sheep foretell clear weather by ascending the hills and scatter- 
ing in many directions; but if snow is coming, they will bleat 
and seek shelter. 

Spiders usually live alone or in pairs, but they have been ob- 
served to collect on a wall or bank before a rain-storm. 

3efore rain, flies and gnats cease their flights in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere and descend to the lower levels. 

When the fox barks at night without any apparent reason, rain 
is surely coming. 

When a swan flies against the wind, rain will follow shortly. 

Rooks fly in a most erratic fashion before a rain-storm, and 
pigeons return to their cotes when a storm is advancing. 

The frog croaks more loudly and incessantly just before rain 
than at any other time. He has the reputation, too, of changing 
the color of his skin from yellow, which is his normal color, to 
arusset red. Another sign of rain is the toad’s leaving his hole 
in the day-time. Usually the toad remains concealed during the 
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day. The toad is an insect-eater, and seems well aware that just 
before a rainstorm is the best time for him to obtain his prey. 

The farmers look for a change in the weather when the barn- 
yard fowls roll in the dust. 

Camels, in their journeyings across the desert-regions of 
Northern Africa and Arabia, never fail to warn their drivers of 
the approach of the fatal sand-storms. ‘Their restless, uneasy 
gait and suspicious sniffing proclaim the approaching danger long 
before the duller senses of their masters detect anything.—Nat- 


uren og Mennesket, Copenhagen. 


SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 


“IR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, who was appointed 
~ a Judge on the Bench of the High Court of Justice in 1879, 
died on March 12, at Ipswich. He was sixty-five years of age. 
He retired from the Bench in April, 1891, in consequence of ill- 
ness. He received his education at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated in 
1852. Two years later he was 
called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple. In 1865, he was can- 
didate for Parliament from 
Harwich, but was not elected. 
In 1869, he was appointed legal 
member of the Council of the 
Governor-General of India, 
which post he held until April, 
1872, when he returned to Eng- 
land. During the three years 
which he spent in India, he de- 
voted most of his time to codi- 
fying Indian law. 





SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 


Sir James was the journalist 
who gave, almost from its beginning, weight and standing and 
authority to the old Pad/ Mall Gazette by his anonymous edito- 
rials. 

While in India, Sir James examined diligently and minutely the 
official documents relating to Warren Hastings and the men of 
that day. The result of his investigations was a considerable 
diminution of his faithin Lord Macaulay's judgment of character. 
Upon his return to London, he wrote several essays and books 
upon this subject. 

In 1879, Lord Cairns nominated him Justice of the Exchequer 
Division of the High Court of Justice, to succeed the late Baron 
Cleasby. For the next twelve years, Sir James’ time was de- 
voted almost equally to literature and to law. It was said of him 
that he was a lawyer among literary men and a literary man 
among lawyers. His speeches and his legal decisions ran ina 
style that reminded one of Macaulay, whom he had evidently 
taken for his literary model. His first production was a series 
which appeared in 7he Satur- 
day Review, and secured for him a foothold in the literary 


entitled “* Essays by a Barrister,” 


world. 

While on the Bench many of his decisions and utterances were 
When he retired from the Bench, 7he Lon- 
don Law Journal said: “Sir James Stephen was the greatest 


severely criticized. 


authority on criminal law that the Bar has ever produced, being 
familiar not only with the history of the criminal procedure of 
his own country, but with that of many other lands. He has 
treated punishment in a scientific fashion, and as a means to an 
end, and although some individuals may have cause to complain 
of his severity, the community has every reason to acknowledge 
his wisdom.” 

Among the best-known writings of Sir James Stephen are his 
“General View of the Criminal Law of England,” “Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,” “A Digest of the Law of Evidence,” 
“A Digest of Criminal Law,” and “A History of the Criminal 
Law of England.” 

The book entitled “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” is an 
examination of the utilitarian and individualist politics and 
economics of the school of J. S. Mill, and has been regarded as a 
strong and logical criticism of that school. 
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THE DRAGON SAGA. 


ie Naturen og Mennesket, Copenhagen, several learned men 
have been discussing the historic existence of dragons, 
lindorms. Inthe March number, H. F. Fielberg contributes a 
very long “Saga” of the dragon and other similar superstitions. 
His motive is not simply to rehearse old stories, but to show that 
the old beliefs are still maintained in all 
the northern countries, and largely in 
England. He tells us that the Danish 
peasants, to a large extent, look with sus- 
picion upon scientifically educated physi- 
cians ; that they still believe in “sympathy” 
as acure; that magic plays an important 
part as a curative; and that herbs are their 
main medicines. Country people still be- 
lieve that “fairy-rings” are caused by the 
dances of fairies; that the “white eyes” 
of the waves are the linen clothes of the 
mermaid beings bleached; that the mist 
on the meadows are the fumes from the 
“trolls’” brewery; that the cry of the owl — 
or night-raven is the shriek of ghosts. ee 
In regard to the Basilisk (Fig. 1), he says that antiquity con- 
sidered it a small serpent, about one foot in length, and in ap- 
pearance something like a cock. Pliny declared that it killed by 
In a medieval poem about Alexander the Great, we are 
that a Basilisk, hidden among the stones of a wall, killed 
two hundred Macedonians by merely looking at them. An old 
author says that even the most venomous serpents are afraid of 
it, and flee when it approaches. 


its look. 
} 
4 


tolk 


An English Franciscan, a.p. 
1260, tells us that dasz/7cus is Greek, and regudus, “the little 
king,” is Latin for the 

same animal, which is 
king of all serpents. It 
kills by its breath, and 
everything living is 
struck dead by its look. 
No bird or animal can es- 





FIG. 2. 


cape. The weasel only 

can kill the Basilisk, but it is itself killed in the act. Flowers 
and grass wither where the Basilisk passes, and rocks have been 
known to be split asunder under its touch. The Basilisk is known 
to have been killed by looking at itself in clear water. Our illus- 
tration is drawn from the “Wundus Subterraneus,” by Athana- 
sius Kircher, who died 1680. 

It is related 
that it is reared from a “chicken’s” egg in a dark cellar or ona 


The Basilisk is very common in Danish folklore. 


—— dunghill. When it comes out of the egg it 


VE P= ™\ seeks the water immediaicly. A woman 
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and fell to the ground, but a man clad in 
looking-glasses rescued her, for, when the 
Basilisk saw its own picture, it let the 
woman go. Similar beliefs are still extant 
in Germany and France. In the latter 
country, the egg is said to be laid by a 
cock. In Egypt, the Ibis lays it. The 
Arabs call the Basilisk “Sif.” 





The Katanz (Fig. 2) was regarded in Ice- 
land as a sea-serpent. The author says it was no myth, and 
claims to have in his possession a photograph of it, taken 1876. 
If this monster had been seen in 1276, it would no doubt have 
been called a Basilisk. He next devotes several chapters to another 
3asilisk, the Dragon. He is quite satisfied that this form is extra- 
European, and he rejoices in the fact. It is not Europe alone that 
harbors superstitions. American has its share. As a specimen 
he presents us with the picture of an Indian dragon (Fig. 3). 
The general belief is that these monstrous animals come forth 
whenever great convulsions appear in the Earth’s history. They 
are regarded as personifications of such events. The author 
thinks that some monstrous or abnormal form of animal life was 
the actual basis for the superstition, such as the Katanz, which 
credulity might call a Basilisk. 
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MAGIC BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Y photographing persons on a dark background and by ad- 
justing a dark plate inside the camera between the lens 
and the sensitized plate so as to obscure a portion of the object, 
one can readily produce 
some very remarkable ef- 
fects. Our illustrations 
are examples of this pho- 
tographic magic. 

Fig. 1 shows a man sit- 
ting at table. Before 
him, on a plate, his own 
head is served. It is 
done, by first photo- 
graphing him in large 
size, kneeling at the back 
of a table, so that only 
his head is visible. An- 
other picture is then 
taken with the man sit- 
ting at table. In copy- 


the platter. Fig. 2 rep- 
resents a man who saws 
himself in two. First, 
the head on the block is photographed; that is done by limiting 
the picture to the head, and keeping the man in a horizontal posi- 
tion; another plate is then taken, in which the part already pho- 
tographed is obscured. Another 
person, whose head also is ob- 
scured, lies on his stomach on a 
wooden-horse; the first person 
stands behind this second person 
and saws. The effect is magical. 
—Nordstjernen, Copenhagen. 





FIG. 1. 





Great Fortunes.—By a calcula- 
tion made a year or two ago by an 
American statistician, it seems 
that seventy citizens of the United 
States possessed among them an 
aggregate wealth of £540,000,000. 
That gives an average of about 
47,500,000 apiece. To come to 
particulars: There was one estate—we refrain here from men- 
tioning names—returned as worth no less than £30,000,000. 
There were five individuals valued at £20,000,000; one valued at 
£14,000,000; two valued at £12,000,000; six valued at £10,000, - 
000; six valued at £8,000.000 ; four valued at £7,000,000; thirteen 
valued at £6,000,000; ten valued at £5,000,000; four valued at 
£4,500,000, and fifteen at £4,000,000. 

The brain reels before such figures. They express measures of 
wealth which the ordinary mortal is powerless to grasp. 

Besides these seventy colossal fortunes, there are fifty other 
persons in the Northern States alone.valued at over £2,000,000 
each, thirty of them being valued in all at £90,000,000. There 
were some little time ago published lists of sixty-three millionaires 
in Pennsylvania possessing in the aggregate £60,000,000, and of 
sixty persons in three villages near New York whose wealth 
aggregated £100,000,000. In Boston, fifty families pay taxes on 
annual incomes of about £200,000 each. 

We have nothing to compare with such individual cases of 
wealth in Great Britain. Baron Rothschild and Lord Overstone 
each left about £3,500,000; the late Lord Dudley left £4,000, 000 ; 
the late Duke of Buccleuch, estimated to be the richest Scotch- 
man, left estates valued at 46,000,000. One living English Duke 
is valued at £10,000,000, and another at £8,000,000; but not 
many names could be added to these to place against the above 
list of American fortunes. In 1884 there were only 104 persons in 
the United Kingdom whose incomes from business profits were 
returned as over £50,000 a year. In 1886 there were only seven- 
teen estates which paid probate duty on about £250,000 each. — 
Chambers’ Journal, London. 
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Pre-Columbian Voyages to America.—It has been frequently 
asserted by Scandinavian scholars and others that the legends 
and traditions of the Icelandic sagas bearing upon the Pre- 
Columbian discovery of America would be established as facts, if 
the private records of the Vatican could be called upon as wit- 
nesses; but until Leo XIII. occupied the Vatican, no amount of 
argument or influence was able to unlock the mysterious manu- 
scripts which for 1,800 years have been accumulating on the 
shelves of the Holy See. Inthe Summer of 1892, Congress passed 
a resolution requesting the Governments of Spain, France, Great 
Britain, the Pope of Rome, the Duke of Veragua, and others, to 
loan for exhibition in the convent of La Rabida, at the World's 
Columbian Exposition, certain manuscripts, maps, and printed 
volumes relating to the voyages of Columbus, and the discovery 
and early settlement of America. His Eminence Mgr. Rampolli, 
who represented the Pope in the negotiations, was extremely 
cordial and interested, and furnished a fac-simile of every im- 
portant and interesting document thac could be found, bearing 
upon the early history of America. The claims of the Scandi- 
navian scholars were not sustained, and no evidence was dis- 
closed to show that the discoveries and adventures of the Norse- 
men in America were ever known to the Church, or that Colum- 
bus obtained any information or assistance whatever from this 
source, but there were brought to light several historical docu- 
ments of the greatest value relating to the settlement of Green- 
land. According to Adam of Bremen (died about 1076), and the 
Sagas, Norwegians first reached the American coast at the end 
of the Ninth, or beginning of the Tenth Century ; but asin Norway 
itself, so in Greenland, the complete establishment of the Chris- 
tian religion is attributed to King Olaf II. (died 1030). It is 
said that Archbishop Adalbert of Bremen (1055) sent Albert as 
the first bishop to Greenland. This bishopric certainly existed in 
1124. It was the first bishopric erected in America.— W7//zam 
Ellery Curtis, in National Geographic Magazine, Vol. V. 


Emin Pasha’s Murderer.—This portrait of Ssmaila, the Sou- 
danese Chief, who is charged with the murder of Emin Pasha, is 
taken from Dahezm, and is a fac- 
simile of a drawing made by William 
Kuhnert after a photograph taken by 
Dr. Stuhlman. 


State of the Siberian Sea.—Captain 
Joseph Wiggins, in a communication 
to The Geographical Fournal, dated 
Yenesiesk, Siberia, December 7, 1893, 
gives an interesting account of his 
pleasure trip in the Blencathea, Arc- 
tic steam yacht, accompanied by the 
shallow - draft steam-barge J/7nu- 
sinsk, and two other riverine craft 
which were engaged to carry rails for 
the Russian Government. Owing to 
the rottenness of the lighters em- 
ployed, only about three hundred 
tons of rails were taken to their des- 
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tination—Krasnoyevsk—but the successful passage with ordinary 
riverine iron steamers and a barge demonstrates the feasibility 
of navigation of the Kara Sea. As regards Nansen, Captain Wig- 
gins reports in consequence of bad weather he was unable to visit 
Dickson's Harbor. All that is known is that Nansen passed 
Petts Straits, but had not reached the northernmost of the New 
Siberian Islands, where stores and dogs await the party. The 
weather is reported as wonderfully mild for the time of year. 

New Zealand’s Prosperity.—7%e Weekly News, Auckland, 
New Zealand, confirms fully the statements which have lately 
been published with regard to the prosperous condition of that 
colony. There is a steady inflow of emigration, says the paper, 
and this is not due to any land-boom, new gold-discovery, nor to 
an abnormal expenditure on public works. Out of @ total influx 
of 26,135 souls in 1893, no less than 22,351 came from the Austra- 
lian colonies. 
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LEGAL. 


A Case Likely to be Celebrated. 


On December 4, 1891, a man, who has since been 
known as “ Norcross,”’ called at the office of Mr. 
Russell Sage in this city, and insisted on seeing 
him. When Mr. Sage, in answer the urgency of 
his caller, saw him, the latter demanded a check for 
$1,250,000, threatening to kill Sage if he did not com- 
ply with the demand. There was standing in the 
office at the time a young man named William B. 
Laidlaw, who had come to Mr. Sage’s office on bus- 
iness. Mr. Sage, while endeavoring to get rid of 
the lunatic, grasped the hand of Laidlaw, and in 
so doing turned the latter round. Almost imme- 
diately the lunatic threw a bomb which shattered 
the whole office and killed the thrower. Mr. Sage 
himself was but slightly injured. Laidlaw, how- 
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ever, who stood between Mr. Sage and thethrower, | 


was badly hurt and rendered unconscious. When 
he came to himself he was lying across Sage’s 
body and covering it completely. Blood was 
flowing from an artery in his leg. Laidlaw de- 
scribes his injuries this: They were all on the 
left of the medial line of the back. 
of his left ear was blown away. 


The tympanum 
There was a cut 
near the left ear, and the next May a piece of 
leather worked out from the wound into the ear- 
channels. One abscess after another has continued 
to form about that ear. 
inches and a half deep on the back and another 
deep one on one leg. His sufferings were increased 
by the fact that the moisture of his body sweiled 


the pieces of leather blown intoit. Last June, an 


abscess formed on his foot and gritty substances | 


were removed. He has never been free from the 
pain since the explosion. 
Hospital seven weeks, and has been ever since un- 
der medical treatment. He cannot exert himself 
and is unable to sleep soundly. 

Laidlaw claimed that Sage had taken hold of his 
hand and turned him round for the express pur- 
pose of using him as a shield against what Sage 
had reason to believe would be the murderous act 
of Norcross, and that, solely in consequence of 
such acts of Sage, Laidlaw had been so seriously 
injured and Sage had escaped being badly injured 
or perhaps killed. 

Upon this claim Laidlaw brought an action in the 


Supreme Court against Sage to recover damages. | 


When the action came to trial, the Court dismissed 
the complaint on the ground that Laidlaw did not 
show that the injury was caused by the defendant's 
wrongful act, there being no proof that defendant 
exerted force in causing the plaintiff to move. 
From this dismissal, the plaintiff appealed to the 
General Term, which on November 17, 1893, re- 
versed the judgment of the Court 
ordered anew trial. The General Term Judges were 
unanimous in agreeing to the opinion of Van 
Brunt, J., who said: “It is not necessary for the 
plaintiff to show that he would not have been so 


| D’Anvers, of Gray’s Inn,” 


below and | 


severely injured if he had been left standing in | 


his original position; but the defendant, having 
wrongfully placed him in the changed position, 
with the intent of using him as a shield, and he 
being injured by the explosion, which was antici- 
pated by the defendant, in order to escape liability 
for his wrongful act toward the plaintiff in thus 
using him as a shield, is bound at least to show to 


damages. In this case, however, there was no 
evidence that if the defendant had not trespassed 
on the person of the plaintiff, the defendant would 
have been in greater peril. 

The jury was out for an hour, and brought in a 
verdict against Russell Sage for $25,000. 
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The French Huissier. 


The Auzssier, or debt-collector, in France is a pub- 
lic functionary who has existed for nearly six 
hundred years. He is an officer of justice who is | 
indirectly an appointee of the State, though he re- 
ceives no compensation from its exchequer. He 
must be authorized to practise his calling by a 
special permit issued by the Minister of Justice, to 
whom application must first be made through a 
local magistrate. 


He must have attained the age 
of twenty-five years, have served in the army, 
have studied law two years under the direction of 
a notary, advocate, or other Auzsstiev, and must 
also furnish certificates of recommendation attest- 
ing his good character. In the Republic of France 
he is an individual who is a terror to those whose 
finances are run on the same scale as were those of 
Mr. Wilkins Micawber. 
ever, happily for the debtors, are in some degrees | 
limited. Unlike certain agents of the law his work 
his attachments, seizures, threats, evictions, and | 


His prerogatives, how- 


. . 
process-serving—must be performed between the 


There was a wound three | 


He was in St. Vincent's | 


| 10,000 to 12,000 copies were sometimes sold in one 


| or West Indies of European ancestors. 


the satisfaction of the jury that the plaintiff would | 
have been injured to the same extent had he been | 


left untouched. The burden of proof was for the 
defendant to show that the injury was not caused 
by the defendant’s wrongful act.” 

The new trial ordered by the General Term was 
begun on Monday, March 26, and continued until 
the afternoon of March 30, when the case was given 
to the jury. Judge Patterson, in charging the 
jury, said the action was almost without prece- 
dent. He pointed out that it was not anact of neg- 
ligence, that there was no liability for violation or 
neglect of duty. If the defendant had acted on the 
law of nature, of self-preservation, and, in order to 
save his own life, had imperilled or even destroyed 
that of the plaintiff, there would be no action for 





YOUR MONEY BACK 


if you want_it, after giving the Lincoln (gold) 
Fountain Pen a fairtrial. $1.25 by mail. . 
Lincoln Fount. Pen Co., 23 Barclay St., New York. 





rising and the setting of the sun. This gives him | 
about sixteen hours of activity in midsummer and 
eight at Christmastide. 
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L. C., STAUNTON, VA.—Can you give me any in- 
formation as to the author and literary position of 
a book whose title-page is as follows: ‘** The Crafts- 
man, by Caleb D’Anvers, of Gray’s Inn, Esq., | 
London. Printed for R. Franklin, in Russell | 
Street, Covent Garden, 1731’? 

The Craftsman was a paper of which the first | 
number was published Dec. 5, 1725, and which ex- 
tended to 14 vols., rzmo. Whether this means that 
its publication was continued for fourteen years, 
or even for seven years (two volumes in a year), we 
do not know. It was so popular at one time that 


day, an enormous circulation for thetime. The 
paper was started by Lord Bolingbroke, Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, and William Pultney, in order to 
make war on Sir Robert Walpole, and in it they | 
attacked him vigorously and bitterly. 





“Caleb 
seems to have been a 
Allibone gives the title of a 
volume of the paper published in 1727, and you ap- 
pear to have got hold of one published in 1731. 


fictitious person. 


G. C. D., NEW YORK CITY.—(1) What is a Creole? 
(2) Who wrote ** Uncle Remus?” 
(1) A Creole is one born in the Southern States 


The name 
is from the Spanish crvo//o. In Louisiana alone 
an admixture of French blood makes the true 
Creole ; and his fafo/s, consisting of a mixture of 
English, French, and a few real African words, 
is called ‘Creole French.” (2) “Uncle Remus” 
was written by Joel Chandler Harris, of Georgia. 


K. O. R., GALVESTON, TEXAS.— Who said “‘ grati- 
tude is profitable, revenge is expensive"? 

Youare thinking of something you have read in | 
Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,” chap. xi., only you have got the adjectives 
misplaced. 


What Gibbon says is: “ Revenge 1s 


profitable, gratitude is expensive.” 


K. R., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
word “ fiasco’’? 


Whence came the | 


It is a term borrowed from the Italian Theatre. 
Originally, it signified a failure to please on the 
part of anactor or singer, and is thus the opposite of 
furore—although why the word, which simply 
means a bottle, or, as it has been Anglicized, flask, 
should come to be thus applied is more than any- 
body knows. The usual meaning of the word as used 
now is fizzle or the failure of any pretentious un- 


dertaking. 


S. W., MONTGOMERY, ALA.—In what Latin poet 
occurs the phrase “ V2/ admirari” ? 
These are the first two words of Epistle VL, | 


DIGEST. 


| of his ‘*Contemplations”’ 
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Lib. I, by Horace, of which the first two verses 
run thus: 


“Nil admirari prope res est una Numici 


Solaque que possit facere et servare beatum.” 


An Englishman named Creech translated this 


| Epistle, and gives this almost literal version of 


these verses: 
“To admire nothing isall the art I know, 

To make men happy and to keep them so.”’ 
Pope wrote an imitation of the Epistle addressed to 
his friend Murray, and, after quoting the two lines 
of Creech, adds: 

“Plain truth, dear Murray, needs no powers of 
speech, 
So take it in the very words of Creech.” 


| Byron in “ Don Juan’”’ has this stanza : 


“ To admire nothing is all the art I know. 
Plain truth, dear Murray, needs no powers of 
speech, 
To make men happy and to keep them so, 
So take it in the very words of Creech. 
Thus Horace wrote, we all know, long ago, 
And thus Pope quotes the precept to reteach 
From his translation; yet had none admired, 
Would Pope have sung or Horace been inspired?” 


B. M. J.,. SANTA BARBARA, CAL.—Are the linesin 
“Gray's Elegy :” 

“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear,”’ 
original with him? 

Gray seems to have taken the thought, at least, 
from Bishop Hall (1574-1656), who says in Book IV. 
There is many arich 
stone laid up in the bowels of the earth, many a 
fine pearl laid up in the bosom of the sea, that 
never was seen nor never shall be.”’ 


C. A. C.—Can you give me any information as to 
the authorship and where I can obtain a copy of 
poem which told about a party of English soldiers 
who, stricken by a fatal tropical malady, had only 
a few hours to live, and they spent these hours 
drinking? Their toast at each round of drinks was 
“*Here’s tothe next whodies!”’ I think each verse 
of the poem ended with these words. 

The poem entitled ‘“‘Revelry in India’ was 
written by Bartholomew Dowling. Each stanza 
ends with this quatrain, varying in several stanzas: 

“Ho! stand to your glasses steady : 
’Tis all we have left to prize. 
A cup to the dead already,- 
Hurrah for the next that dies!” 


You will find the whole poem in ‘‘ Famous Single 
and Fugitive Poems,” collected by Rossiter John- 
son, who notes: “‘ The poem is persistently attrib- 
uted to Alfred Domett, but in a letter to me, Feb. 
6, 1879, he says: ‘I did not write that poem, and 
was never in India in my life. 

the authorship as you can be.’”’ 


I am as ignorant of 


W. J. T., SANTA BARBARA, CAL.—What are “ He- 
and-She Bibles ’’? 

Editions of the Scriptures issued in 1611; so 
named from the variant readings of Ruth iii. 15— 
one reading “He went into the city,’’ the other 
“She went.”’ 


M. A. DENVER, COL.—What is or was the Taj 
Mahal? 

It isa magnificent mausoleum still standing in 
Agra (or, as it is sometimes called, Akbarabad), 
India, erected by Shak Jehan to the memory of his 
favorite queen. 


A Handsome Fast Train. 


One of the newest things in the railroad world is the 


| putting on of a magnificent Fast Express train over the 


Lehigh Valley road to Chicago. 

Leaving Jersey City daily at 6:10 p.M., it is scheduled 
to reach Chicago at 9: 38 the next evening, covering the 
distance in 27 hours. 

In equipment this train, which made its initial run on 
the rst inst., is a model of elegance, comfort, safety, and 
every good quality. It consists of a combination smoking 
and baggage car, a day coach, two sleeping cars, and a 
dining car, making, with the engine, a train 450 feet long. 
It is needless to say that everything from cow-catcher to 
rear platform is of the newest and most improved pattern, 

The scenic beauty of the Lehigh Valley Route includes 
the Swiss-like region of Mauch Chunk, Mt. Pisgah, 
Switchback and Glen Onoka, the charming beauty of the 
historical valley of the Wyoming, from Glen Summit 
nearly 2,000 feet high, Watkins’ Glen, the picturesque 
run along the entire Eastern Shore of Seneca Lake, and 
the wonderful Niagara Falls. 

Ihere would seem to be every element of an emphatic 
success for the new fast line of the Lehigh Valley Route. 
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CHESS. 


The Championship Match. 


The fifth game in the Steinitz-Lasker match re- 
sulted inadraw. Lasker again selected the Ruy 
Lopez, and again Steinitz played 3. P—Q 3. Ac- 
cording to 7he Evening Post, Mr. Steinitz was 
Satisfied more than ever with the soundness of his 
defense. The position, when the game is aban- 


doned, is quite interesting: 
Black (Steinitz)—4 pieces. 
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White (Lasker)—3 pieces. 


Thesixth game was also declared a draw after 
seventy-one moves had been made. 


The Vienna expert, Adolf Albin, says that Mr. 


Steinitz should have won the sixth game in his 
When play was resumed on 


match with Lasker. 
Friday afternoon the position was as follows: 


White (Steinitz)—7 pieces. 
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Black (Lasker)—s pieces. 


It was the champion’'s turn to play. He moved 
king to knight’s second. Albin saysthat he should 
The 
analysis will show that, with correct play, Steinitz 
would have won by means of queen to king's fifth, 
check; pawn to rook’s fifth, bishop to bishop’s fifth, 


have played queen to king's third instead. 


pawn to rook’s sixth, and so on. 


The second series of games in the match between 
the Brooklyn Club and the New York City Chess- 
Club was played on March 31, and resulted in a 
victory for Brooklyn, by a score of 7tos. The score 
of the first series was 6% to 5% in favor of Brook- 


lyn. 


Hodges won the fourteenth game in the match 
with Showalter The score now stands: Hodges 5; 


Showalter 5 ; draws 4. 


R. L. K. Colfax, Washington, believes that THE 
LITERARY DIGEST Problem is proved to be un- 
He overlooked 
White, 2, H—Q B 6. Then, whatever Black does, 


sound by Black, 2. R—Q Kt sq. 


White mates with P—Kt'3. 





A Valuable Addition 


to the culinary list is Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream, an absolutely pure, unsweetened condensed milk 
red that it keeps indefinitely and is 

fing for milk or cream. 


so carefully pre 
always available for every recipe cal 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Current Events. 





Tuesday, March 27. 





Monday, March 2. 


Both Houses of Congress adjourn out of respect 
to the late Senator Colquitt. ... The House re- 
ceives the report of Secretary Herbert on the Car- 
negie armor-plate frauds... . Governor Waite 
wins his case, Judge Glynn deciding in favor of 
his appointees; the present incumbents still re- 
fuse to surrender. 

Minister de Burlet is forming a new Belgian 
Cabinet; Socialists at two meetings pass resolu- 
tions in favor of a Belgian Republic. ... The 
King of Denmark declares that Russia, Spain, 
Italy, and Austria are willing to co-operate in 
reducing military expenditures. ...Da Gama 
and his staff reach Buenos Ayres on the Portu- 
guese war-ships. 


In the Senate, funeral-services for Senator 
Colquitt are held. ... A futile attempt is made 
in the House to secure a quorum for considering 
the O'’Neill-Jay election-contest. 

It is denied in Rio Janeiro that prisoners are to 
be shot without trial; Government troops are 
moving toward Sao Paulo, and the rebels are 
retreating. . .. Finance Minister Foster outlines 
inthe Dominion Parliament the proposed changes | 
in the Canadian Tariff. | 


Wednesday, March 28. 


In the Senate, Mr. Dolph introduces a resolution | 
abrogating the Clayton-Bulmer Treaty; the new 
Treaty with China is favorably reported by the | 
Foreign Relations Committee. .. . Inthe House, 
a quorum is secured, and a rule adopted for the 
disposal of two contested election-cases; Mr. | 
Bryan argues in support of his resolution for 
popular elections of Senators. } 

Funeral-services for Kossuth are held in Tu- | 
rin, and the body is started on its way to Hun- 
gary. . The Socialist Congress at Vienna 
indorses the plan of an international strike, and | 
urges it asa means of securing universal suffrage. | 


Thursday, March 29. 


In the Senate, the McGarrahan Claim Bill is 
>assed without a division In the House, the | 
-resident’s Message vetoing the Seigniorage Bill 
is received; scenes of disorder and confusion 

result from filibustering and the attempt to 
secure a quorum on the O’Neill-Jay election-case. 

Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria spends the 


* day with the German Emperor at Abbazia, and | 


returns to Vienna at night. .. . The Behring Sea 
Bill, carrying out the Paris awards, is introduced 
inthe British House of Commons. . . . The Inter- 
national Medical Congress opens in Rome. ... 
Baron Hauser, the great English jurist, dies. 


Friday, March 3o. 


Only the House in session; the day largely 
wasted in filibustering; the President's veto} 
Message is read... . News of athreatening situa- | 
tion at Biuefields, Nicaragua, is received by the 
steamer Bergenseren; an American has been shot 
and killed by the Governor. .. . Speaker Crisp | 
declines his appointment by Governor Worthen 
to succeed Senator Colquitt, saving that a sense 
of duty compels him to remain in the House, 
which would have to be entirely reorganized in 
the event of his resignation. . .. Three South 
Carolina counties are in rebellion against the 
State authorities, declining to allow the liquor 
spies to search private houses ; in a fight at Dar- | 
lington two spies and two citizens are killed ; the | 
militia of the localities refuse to act. 

| 


Kossuth’s body reaches Buda-Pesth; 300,000 
people line the streets through which the funeral- 
procession moves... . Several Samoan tribes | 
revolt in consequence of Chief Justice Ide’s pun- | 


ishment of their chiefs. | 


Saturday, March 31. 


Only the House in session; little business done; | 
arrest of absent members ordered. . . . Governor | 
Tillman issues a proclamation declaring two | 
counties of the State in insurrection; the State | 
troops refuse to move at his orders; attempts by | 
him to restrain telegraph and railroad companies | 
were ignored, in spite of an injunction from a} 
judge. 

A diplomatic scandal in Paris is threatened by 
revolutions charging Ferry with subserviency to 
Bismarck a decade or more ago. ... Bismarck 
is receiving more attention than usual on his 
birthday. . . . The bodies of Kossuth’s wife and 
daughter are reburied. 


Sunday, April r. 


The envoys sent by the American colony at 
Bluefields to ask the aid of the United States 
arrive in Washington. ... A large force of State 
militia is gathered at Columbia, S. C., and dis- 

atched to the scene of the whiskey-war in 

arlington and Florence. 

Prince Bismarck celebrates his seventy-ninth 
birthday at Friedrichsruh, great crowds being 
present and the Emperor sending a message and 
a gift. ... Kossuth is buried in Buda-Pesth, the 
funeral procession being five miles long. 








A book on Dermatology with every cake. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP. 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. 


| man ?”’ 





All druggists. 





[April 7, 1894 
WE LAUGH SOMETIMES. 


ISAACSTEIN: “I sells you dot coat, mine frent, 
for £2 10s. You take him along?” 

CUSTOMER: “I thought you didn’t do business 
on Saturday. Isn't this your Sunday, Isaacstein? 

ISAACSTEIN (in ** Mine 
frent, to sell you dot coat for £2 10s. was not pees- 
ness ; dot was sharity.”— Punch, London. 


low, reverent tones): 


GUEST (vexed, but controlling himself admira- 
bly): “ Waiter, I called for steak rare done, and 
you have brought it to me browned to a crisp. 
Will you please take it back and bring me another 
one?” 

WAITER (at the top of his voice): 


slab! 


“Stockyards 
Chuck it in the flat, flip once and dump !"’"— 
Tribune, Chicago. 


LINA: ** Whata nice pug Uncle Charles has! It 
never howls when | play the piano, and yet dogs 
don't like music.” 

HANS: “Perhaps it thinks it is not music.’”’-—/7- 


garo, Vienna. 


FATHER (to his three daughters): 
time that you should get married 
chance.” 


“It's about 
Don’t refuse a 
“Don’t you boys be 
so foolish as to marry. That's the best advice I 
can give you.” —Saplir’s Witzblatt, Vienna. 


(To his three sons) : 


NURSE-GIRL (to her little charge): ‘‘Shame on 
you, Eulalia. Howcan one be afraid of a police- 
Lustige Blatter, Berlin. 

COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENDANT (sarcastically): 
“You're a nice fellow, aren’t you?” 

WITNESS FOR THE PLAINTIFF (cordially): ‘I 
am, sir; andif Iwas not on my oath I'd say the 
same of you.’”’—Pick Me Up, London. 

SHE: ‘** What lovely verses! 

HE: ‘“*Come Back to Me.” 

SHE: *‘ Have they been published ?” 

HE: “Well, ahem! the stupid editors have not 
seen the beauty of my work. They seem to have 
taken the title literally.”—Flegende Blatter, M? 
nich. 


What is the title?” 





“It Does All You Claim.” 
83 LEONARD St., NEW York, 
March 24th, 1894. 
Mr. JOHN E. DuBotls, Manager, 
345 Fourth Avenue, City. 
Dear Sir :—I have used one of your Electro- 


poise for the past five months. I had been a 


| . . 
| great sufferer from inflammatory rheumatism; 


and at the time I commenced to use your instru- 
ment, I had a very severe attack. 
commenced using the Electropoise, I have not 


Since I have 
had a return of rheumatism. I have derived 
great benefit from it, and feel that in time I will 
be entirely cured by its use. 

In addition to this, my general health is 
better than it has been in several years past. 

I will take great pleasure in recommending it 
to any one who isa sufferer from rheumatism, as 
I know it will do all you claim. At least it has 
in my case, and has not only relieved me of 
rheumatism, but, as I have stated above, my 
general health was never better. 

Truly yours, 
LEONARD PAULSON, JR. 
(Of Buckingham & Paulson, Commission 
Merchants). 

A large book that will prove interesting to 

thinking people mailed free to any address. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO0.. 
345 Fourth Ave., New York. 


TRADE PaRK. 
A scientific but Safe Home Cure for Disease 
without medicine. 
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A SURGEON’S KNIFE 


gives you a feeling of horror and 
dread. There is no longer necessity for 
its use in many diseases formerly re- 
garded as incurable without cutting. 


The Triumph of Conservative Surgery 
is well illustrated by the fact that 
RUPTUR or Breach, is now radi- 
cally cured without the 
knifeand without pain. Clumsy, chaf- 
ing trusses can be thrown away! They 
never cure but often induce inflam- 
mation, strangulation and death. 
TUMORS Ovarian, Fibroid (Uterine) 
and many others, are now 
removed without the perils of cut- 
ting operations. 
PILE. TUMORS however large, 
' Fistula an 
other diseases of the’lower bowel, are | 
permanently cured without pain or 
resort to the knife. 











STONE in the Bladder, no matter 
how large, is crushed, pul- 
verized, washed out and perfectly re- 
moved without cutting. 


STRICTURE of Urinary Passage is 
also removed without 
cutting in hundreds of cases. For 
amphlet, references and all particu- 
ars, send 10 cents (in stamps) to 
World’s Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, 663 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Our CLUBBING RATES. 





Regular Club 
Rate. Rate. | 


Tne Literary Dieest with Tue Voice, 


lyear, - - - - - - - $4.00 &3,.50 
THe Homitetic Review with THe 
VoicE, 1 year, - - : - - 400 3.50) 


THe Missionary REVIEW OF THE } 

WorLD with THE Voice, 1 year, - 3.00 2.50) 
30th the above-named Reviews with 

THE Voics, 1 year, - - - - 6.00 65.00) 
rue Lirerary Digest and both Re- 

Views With THE Voice, 1 year, - - 9.00 7.50, 
THe Lirerary Digest and THe Voice, 

with THe Missionary REVIEW OF 

THE WORLD, 1 year, - - - - 6.00 65.00 
THe Literary Digest with THe Voice 

and THe Homitetic Review,1 year, 7.00 6.00 
Tue Homietic Review with THe Mis- 

SIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 1 

Ci, kl ee. | Ue ee, 5 eS ee 
Tue Literary Dieest with Tar Homr- | 

LETIC REviEw, 1 year, - - - 6.00 5.00 
Tue Literary Digest with THe Mis- 

SIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 1 

year, - - - - - - - 5.00 4.50 





Tue Lirerary Diesst with THe Homt- | 
LETIC Review and Tue MIssionaRy 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 1 year, - 8.00 6.50 | 


Tur Literary Digest: Three annual subscriptions, 
$6.00, provided that not more than one of them be 
from an old subscriber, i.e., one already on its sub- 
scription list (regular rate, $3.00 each). 

Tue Voice: Five new annual subscriptions or more, 
80 cents each (regular rate, $1.00 each); or a club of 
five, two of which may be renewals, will be received 
at $4.50. 

THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WoRLD: Two new 
annual subscriptions, $3.50; three new subscriptions, 
$5.00; 10 or more new subscriptions, $1.50 each (regu- 
lar rate, $2.00 each); or five subscriptions, two of 
which may be renewals, will be given for $8.00. 

THe HomiLtetic Review: Three annual subscrip- 
tions. $6.75, provided that not more than one of them 
be from an old subscriber, i.e., one already on its 
subscription list (regular rate $3.00 each, or $2.50 to 
clergymen and theological students, if paid in ad- 
vance). 


(2 The above-named club-rates do not include 
premiums at any time offered either 
to new or old subscribers. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs , 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 








Moses and His Recent Critics. 


A series of 12 essays by as many eminent scholars, | 
representing the various denominations, discusses 
the subject. Edited by Talbot W. Chambers, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, 413 pp. Price, $2.00, pontnge free. “ Of 

rofound interest.""—Church Review, N. Y. Funk 

Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Do You Know that Over 5,000 Changes Have Been Made in 
-* YOUNG'S :> 


ANALYTICAL (ONCORDANCE 10 THE IBLE? 








It is designed to meet the wants of the most profound scholar, as well as the 
simplest reader of the English Bible. By RospErRT Youne, LL.D. 4to, 1,106 pp. 
Price, cloth, $5.00; tan sheep, $7.50; half morocco, $9.00; full morocco, $12.00. 
Carriage free. 


Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D.: ‘The most complete Concordance in the English or in any other 
other language.” 





THE NEW REVISED EDITION NOW READY. 


After years of patient labor on the part of many expert scholars, a thorough revision of this gigantic 
work has been accomplished. In this grand revision over five thousand corrections have been made. 
Thus there is secured for this well-known Concordance, for many years to come, a continuance of popu- 
larity, as the most desirable work of its kind in existence, considering convenience, practicability, fulness, 
accuracy, and workmanship. 


Some Facts of Vast Importance. 

The great superiority of YOUNG'S CONCORDANCE over any other Bible con- 
cordance, new or old, is exhibited in its salient and unique features, which are 
included in the following brief statements : 


ist. It exhibits about 311,000 references. =" No other Bible concordance in existence 


2d. It marks 30,000 various readings in the New| Combines these advantages of variety and posi- 
Testament alone. | tion. The priceless value of this unique fea- 


/ ture cannot be over-estimated. At a glance 
3d. It contains over 70,000 Greek and Hebrew | =a rare . , — 
words—all alphabetically arranged under their | without further page-turning, it enables every 
English title | student, in an important sense to be his own 
4 < commentator, even though he has no knowledge 
4th. Analytical in character, it gives the various! of the Greek or Hebrew languages. 
shades of meaning of related words, represented | , 2 
, En stein tear va d I | 6th. The Proper Name of every Person or Place 
in Hngush by one word. is given, with the literal meaning. 
5th. Every word is given in alphabetical order, | 7th. The date or era of every person is given, so 
arranged under its Hebrew or Greek original,| as to distinguish him from every other of the 
WITH THE LITERAL MEANING OF EACH AND rs | same date. 
PRONUNCIATION. The same English words being | 8th. A valuable summary of chief results from 
f ey a alii Midiiaiae ints recent topographical and archeological research 
requently transiated from various Hebrew or) to the illustration of Scripture is given. 
Greek words which have either different shades | gh As said the New York Tribune: “It is at 
of meanings, or even totally different meanings, once a Concordance, a Greek, Hebrew, and 
the references in Young’s Concordance are, in | English Lexicon of Bible words, and a Scriptu- 


: as as ral Gazetteer, and is as valuable tofstudents of the 
every instance, grouped according to the original Holy Word as an unabridged dictionary is to the 
words from which they are translated. | general reader.” 





Besides the above this great Concordance bristles with other invaluable points of advantage. 

The Interior, Chicago: ‘‘ This is the most valuable help to the study of the Scriptures.” 

Christian Standard, Philadelphia: ‘ Not a mere Concordance ; it is that and a great deal more 
. .. With all manner of Biblical information and help . .. wonder how a student can possibly do 
without it.” 

Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia: ‘The most accurate, comprehensive, and best work of its kind 
in all respects that has ever appeared in the English language.” 

Rev. Chas. H. Spurgeon: “Cruden’s Concordance is child's play compared with this gigantic 
production.” 

The Author: “It is the outcome of a forty years’ life labor. ‘It took me nearly three years (from 
6 a.m. till 10 p.m.) to carry it through the press.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, {8-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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This is the title of a valuable 
pocket book (5x2l4) of over 100 
pages, elegantly bound in flexible 
cloth covers, large type ; gives the 
most concise business methods ; 
quickest way to add, multiply, div- 
ide, compute interest. discount bills, 
S : average accounts; Tables; useful 
of 22 birds (cheap at 50 cents and fit for framing in | business hints and helps, maxims, etc., etc. Worth 
gold), and other illustrations from the Dictionary; dis- | its weight in gold to any business person; easy as A. 
tinguishing features: the editorial staff; comments of B, C; sent post-paid on receipt of price, namely 25 


. : cents. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 18-20 Astor 
the press and of prominent scholars at home and abroad, | Place, New York. 





A BIG TEN CENTS’ WORTH 


ABOUT THE 


STANDARD DICTIONARY. | 


Send Ten Cents and Secure the Following: A Pros- | 
pectus of the Standard Dictionary, containing valuable 





sample pages, including Prang’s exquisite colored plate 





also facsimiles of editors’ manuscript copy and of proofs 





under revision, through eleven stages to the final stage Wanted in Every County an Eligible Person 


of work ; an account of journey from A to Izzard, etc., to Represent Our House. 

etc.; total, 64 pages, carefully packed inside a pasteboard The publishers of Tae Lrrerary Dicest offer a 

tube, and sent post-paid on receipt of rocents. F unk & | substantial paying business to one eligible person 

Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, in each county in the United States. 

New York. Applicants must be of good character and fair 
_| education, and be so situated as to devote their whole 

time to the business. 





The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. | Address, with references, stating age and previous 
Simplest; most reliable; 50 cents, post-free. Funk! business experience, Business Manager, Funk & 
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BRIEF, POINTED EXTRACTS 











FROM REVIEWS AND OPINIONS 


OF VOLUME I. OF THE 


TANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Tue Iowa State Reaister, Dec. 29, 1893: 

“This new Dictionary marks an epoch in the 
study of languages.” 
THe Pustic Lepaer, Philadelphia, Dec. 28, 1893 : 


“ . .. The Standard Dictionary is a handsome 
affair in every detail.” 


Tre Cuicaco HERALD, Dec. 31, 1893: 

** . . . The scope of this book appears indeed to 
be unlimited and inexhaustible.” 
Tae Cxuicaco INTER Ocgan, Jan. 1, 1894: 

‘** Every promise made by the publishers has been 


fully redeemed. It is, indeed, a grand work.’’ 


Tre Dairy Intrer Ocean, Chicago, Jan. 1, 1894: 

“It is indeed a grand book. . . . It is so markedly 
excellent as to deserve only the best words of com- 
mendation.” 


Tue Datty Courant, Hartford, Conn., Jan. 1, 1894: 

**For daily use, it has decided advantages over its 
rivals. It is the best people’s dictionary that has 
yet appeared.”’ ’ 


Tue Sr. Louis Commerce BULLETIN, Jan. 1, 1894: 

* .. . It is a work which will rapidly make its 
way to the front, and become an unchallenged 
Standard.” 


THe JouRNAL OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL 
BuLuetin, New York, Jan. 5, 1894: 
“*... Bears evidence of careful, conscientious 
work of the highest order.”’ 


Proressor N. 8. SHA.eEr, of Harvard University : 

“Tam sure that it will remain an enduring 
monument to its publishers, and believe that it 
will come into general use in this community.” 


Tae NationaL Economist, Jan. 6, 1894: 


** . . . Itewill be found indeed a standard diction- 
ary of the English language. . . . It is the fullest 
and most complete dictionary which has yet been 
published.” ; 


Tue Derroir Journa., Dec. 29, 1893 : 


** . . . It is not too much to say at the outset that 
it is a magnificent work and is destined to be greeted 
with great favor. It embodies many new principles 
in lexicography.” 


Tse Ricnmonp Dispatcs, Dec. 31, 1893 : 

“... Thework isagreatone ... has no equal. ... 
Public libraries, literary men, professors, teachers, 
and all others who aspire to be well informed, should 
have a copy of this work.” 


Tae New York Recorper, Dec. 31, 1893: 

“...Anadmirable book, planned with judgment 
and full recognition of existing needs, its general 
definitions concise and satisfactory and its special 
features worthy of commendation.” 


Tue Brooxiyn Datty EaGue, Dec. 31, (893: 


“... A troly splendid addition to the picto- 
rial lexicography of the day. Hardly does the 
superb six-volume Century Dictionary equal in illus- 
tration the photogravure and colored work in this 
one.”* 








THE BrRookiyn Times, Jan. 6, 1894: 


*“ ,... Astout volume handsomely bound, and in 
every typographical matter a credit to the pub- 
lishers and their skilled artisans. . . . The newspaper 
man who may use the dictionary will feel that there 
is solid ground under his feet. ... ” 


Tae HERALD AND PREsBYTER, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Jan 3, 1804: 


** . . . This dictionary is a great work, scholarly, 
elaborate, condensed, comprehensive and exact... . 
A large outlay has preceded the publication, and 
large returns should be the reward.” 


THE CLEVELAND (OHIO) PLAINDEALER, Dec. 31, 1893: 


“,... The Standard covers a wide field hitherto 
but partly occupied. The principle on which it is 
based is peculiar to itself, and important features 
have been introduced that are found in combination 
in no other dictionary.”’ 


Tue Boston Datty HERALD, Dec. 31, 1893 : 


«|, . Itisno discredit to the publishers of the 
Century, if in some points the projectors of the 
Standard Dictionary have improved upon their 
work. It [The Standard] will find its way every- 
where by its abundant and original merits.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BANNER, Pittsburg, Pa.: 


“|. . Itis far in advance of any of its predeces- 
sors, has been constructed on a plan that commends 
itself to all competent judges, and has received the 
highest praise from many of the most noted schol- 
ars and educators in this country and Great Britain.” 


THE PittssurG Post, Jan. 1, 1894: 


“ , . The new dictionary is what may be called 
the fin de siecle dictionary of the day... . One 
feature of the work is the illustrations, some of 
which arein color. They are all good, but the latter 
are works of art which would be worthy of preser- 
vation outside of a dictionary.” 


THe Co_umByg (OnI0) Eventne Dispatca, Dec. 30, 
1893: 

“... The best and most complete ever 
issued to the English-speaking race. The most 
learned men of this country and England have in- 
dorsed it, and to their verdict is added that of all 
the leading American colleges.” 


Tue Boston DaiLy TRAVELLER, Jan. 6, 1894: 

“In point of completeness it is without a peer 
in our language... .Thesuccess of this Dic- 
tionary is already assured. The results show that 
no pains have been spared to make it not, as the 
editors modestly call it, ‘A Standard Dictionary,’ 
but ‘The Standard Dictionary.’*’ 


Tue New York HERALD, Jan. 7, 1894: 


““We are free to pronounce it the most complete 
and the most satisfactory Dictionary yet 
printed. The amount of detail in its preparation 
is appalling to think of. ... Such an enterprise 
does credit to any business firm, and we have the 
strongest belief that the sale of the work will be all 
that the publishers can desire.” 





THE HartTFoRD Times, Conn., Jan. 5, 1894: 


*... It is indeed a splendid and an invaluable 
work....The vocabulary is extraordinarily rich and 
full, notwithstanding the rigidly exacting rules for 
the exclusion of useless words and phrases—far ex- 
ceeding in this respect the vocabulary of either 
Webster's or even the Century. It surpasses the 
latter in words under A, alone, by over 4,000.” 


Tue Sr. Lovis GLope Democrat, Dec. 31, 1893: 


“There are many features of special advan- 
tage in it which will be readily recognized by 
students and appreciated by the public. . . . In al- 
most every particular, the methods of other dic- 
tionaries have been discarded in favor of original 
processes intended to simplify the general contents, 
and to make the facilities of reference easy and 
satisfactory.” 


Tae New York OBSERVER, Jan. 11, 1894: 


“The undertaking was a prodigious one, but it 
has been carried out in the enterprising spirit in 
which it was conceived, and cannot fail to secure for 
its publishers the lasting gratitude of literary men. 
No educational institution of any proportions and 
no scholar of any attainments or intentions in a 
literary direction ought to be without easy access 
to this great work. ... We recognize in the 
Standard a memorable example of the very best 
form of American enterprise. The whole country 
is indebted to the Funk & Wagnalls Company for 
making the United States the locale of such a foun- 
tain of philological erudition.” 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, of the Chicago 
University : 

** An examination of Volume I. of this dictionary 
brought me under the influence of a great enthusi- 
asm of delight, surprise, and admiration. The pro- 
jectors have, I think, achieved a magnificent, a 
monumental success. I do not allow the me- 
chanical elegance of the volume to over-persuade 
my judgment when I say that, sampling here and 
there, after my wont with books, I find the contents 
in general more than satisfying, and gratifying in a 
very high degree. My confident impression is that 
the editors of this work are producing the standard 
dictionary, as well as a ‘Standird Dictionary.’” 
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